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Section I 

Introduction, Review and Conceptual Background 

Prologue 

The parent organization Jnana Prabodhini is engaged in different types of formal and non-formal 
or informal educational programmes. It runs a special school for intellectually superior and four 
other schools for the unselected, in urban and rural areas, and a variety of off-school programmes 
for children and youth from other schools and colleges. It also conducts special school 
progranunes for deprived children. 

In all these activities attention has to be given to capacity building of teachers and others in that 
role. We look at the teacher as a change agent who should be effective in motivating children and 
directing their learning. It is not sufficient for a teacher to know the subject and to have teaching 
skills. It is also essential for a teacher to have the ability for self-development and for enriching 
the school climate. Both these factors are congenial for students’ growth. 

Jnana Prabodhini has introduced innovative methods and activities for enhancing abilities of 
children, and motivating them for social change. In our schools learning is not restricted to 
textbooks. It is linked with doing and living. For the benefit of other schools short duration 
programmes for teachers from various schools and/or B.Ed. passed freshers are organized from 
time to time. Some of the JP’s activities and teaching methods are introduced through these 
programmes. The programme participants try them in their schools. Those teachers who are 
effective in winning cooperation by other teachers, the school principal and management and 
also sometimes from parents can change the school climate and motivate children for better 
learning. 

These conjectures based on practical experience are also supported by research (Khire, 1998). It 
was found that more enriched school climate facilitates development of children - gifted as well 
as average, and the latter group is benefitted more. To change the school climate the teacher 
should take initiative and form a group of other like-minded motivated teachers. Hence we felt 
the need for a more comprehensive training programme for teachers to become more effective 
individuals. 
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Introduction and Overview of Literature 


Teacher is the main architect of our educational system. Teachers’ academic qualifications, 
knowledge and personality affect the school environment and the development of students. 

The quality of education depends upon the following five key variables - 
The teacher 
The curriculum 
The student 

The school environment 
The teaching-learning process 

In recent times, the major challenges before the country are educational expansion, 
universalization of elementary education and overall quality of education. The low school quality 
is one of the most serious and persistent problems. Besides lack of physical facilities, 
infrastructure and poor administrative system, inadequacies among teachers is the most 
important determinant of the quality of teaching learning process (Arora and Panda, 1999). 

Quality education has become the key word. Lots of researches have been undertaken in the field 
of education since independence. Every educational commission has strived its best to minify 
Mecauley’s impact on our educational system. Teacher education has been given due 
importance; in that the details of the expectations from the teacher and cumicula for teacher 
training programmes are explicitly stated. 

Mciny researches have been conducted with respect to teachers’ personality and teacher 
education (Buch, 1991). There are various studies on teachers as well as the training programmes 
but they focus more on infonnation giving and general methodology of teaching. Very often the 
motivation, commitment, temperament, empathy and other factors in affective and behavioural 
domain remain ignored (Buch, 1997). 

The reviewer has emphasized the need for synthesizing cognitive and affective training 
components and developing instructional packages based on research evidence and experience, 
for strengthening the classroom behaviour of the teacher (Panda, 1991). 
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‘There have been very comprehensive studies on learning, classroom climate, cognitive growth, 
and teaching learning processes. Many more studies ai'e seen, which are survey type researches 
on personality patterns and traits, their intercorrelatioirs and distributions. The obsession with 
personality is more pronomiced but the thrust is not on the development of desirable personality 
traits in relation to environment. Studies on personality should now focus more on developing 
desirable traits and utilizing them for improving behaviour and performance and for achievement 
of values’. Attention should be given to traits like spirit of inquiry, initiative, scientific temper, 
and communication skills (Nayar, 1997). 

The POA (Programme Of Action 1986, 1992) proposes that in the light of new thrust for the 
educational system, the teacher training would have to be totally revamped with a view to equip 
the teachers with empathy, attitude for creative and innovative work, sensitive understanding of 
child’s behaviour, adopting play-way and activity based approach, developing school into 
community school where the school becomes a nucleus of several social and cultural activities of 
the village, understanding of how to integrate different subjects into an organized whole. 

In the review of research literature on teacher education it is imperative to take note of 
contributions by the Saint Samarth Ramdas Swami - the Guru of King Shivaji. Ramadas Swami 
has elaborately dealt with qualities of a teacher and a student, and learning and teaching 
methods. The qualities of ‘Guru’ as emphasized by Samarth Ramdas Swami, based on Pancha 
Kosha concept included urge for knowledge, self-learning, studiousness, integration of speech 
and writing, balanced personality, morality, social-emotional and practical skills, reflection and 
also meditation. He emphasized the need based teaching method. For that he explained the 
methods as Q-A interactive method, Keertan (narrative wit h dramatization and poetry), play¬ 
way method, problem solving and theorization through ‘exposure, reference and analysis’. The 
literature by Samarth Ramdas Swami is now being referred by educationists and management 
experts for his contributions to education, psychology and management. (Gogate, 1993, 
Khire, 1997) 
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Conceptual Background 


The Indian view of personality as seen in ‘the concept of Panchkosha’, and the basic principles 
of human development provide some foundation for the programme, so they are introduced here 
in brief and a more detailed note elaborating its nature and scope is given in the Appendix VII. 
(The training programme is not designed on this concept hence detailed note given in the 
appendix.) 

The Concept of Panchkosha -Very often the word ‘kosha’ is translated as a ‘sheathe’. But this 
may create a wrong impression. Panchakoshas are five aspects of personality. Through the 
process of development the experiential reality of human existence gets structured into five 
distinguished forms, as physical, functional, intellectual, emotional-social and spiritual. Indian 
thinkers conceptualized these distinctions as five koshas namely - Annamaya, Pranamaya, 
Manomaya, Vidnyanmaya and Anandmaya. 

Annamaya kosha is physical or bodily aspect, and Pranamaya kosha is related to ‘chaitanya’. It is 
responsible for all activity - internal and external functioning of a body and its regulation. Our 
physical development and interaction with the environment depend on proper fimctioning of 
Pranamaya kosha. Manomaya kosha encompasses emotions, feelings and all factors in affective 
domains. Vidnyanmaya kosha covers intelleet, knowledge, learning, etc. All cognitive and 
sensory information is dealt with through Vidnyanmaya kosha. It is responsible for development 
of‘vivek’ distinguishing between ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ and marching towards ‘reality’. Anandmaya 
kosha explains experience beyond ‘self, and the creative experience of self-actualization. 

An integrated development of these five koshas is essential for happiness and elevation of human 
life. The concept of Panchakosha can be applied to both individual and society'. Though the idea 
of Panchkosha is mentioned and elaborated at a few places in Indian literature, a comprehensive 
and elaborate theorization is hardly available. The empirical distinction between five koshas is 
rather difficult and sometimes confusing for observation of change in specific kosha. A system 
of measurement based on Indian concept is not available. However, this concept is quite useful 
for a comprehensive development programme. It covers all areas of human development. 

Footnote' : An educational programme designed on this concept is implemented in Jnana Prabodhini’s school in 
Nigdi. 
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Basic Principles of Human Development - A simple extract of voluminous research on human 
development and layperson’s implicit concept of it is put here in the foim of five basic principles 
underlying the process of development. They are as follows - 

Development proceeds through interaction between the individual and environment. Both the 
individual and environment gradually change through interactions and know more about each 
other. This knowledge facilitates further development. 

The process of development starts ‘from within’. Unless the motivational force is ‘switched on’, 
development does not take place. Interest, desire, need and urge make a lot of difference in 
utilizing the inputs from the environment. 

Development appears in different forms because it is multidimensional, and multifaceted. On 
each facet we find further elaborations into multiple factors. For example, intellectual domain 
covers many abilities as understanding, memory, creative thinking, etc. Physical domain includes 
physical fitness, strength, energy, etc. Any individual may try to develop oneself on one or many 
such factors. 

Development can be seen as a continuous process. The multidimensionality of development 
implies a large scope for continuous development. If a kind of ‘plateau’ or ‘a stand still’ appears 
at a certain stage on one dimension there can be a progress in different direction. Moreover, it 
has to be remembered that natural trajectory of growth has some active and passive periods. It 
means that even if no progress is seen at a certain stage, there should be periodical stimulations 
from the environment. 

Finally, development on multiple dimensions has to be integrated for higher level and better 
quality. Integration of development leads the process to reach the higher level e.g. a sports 
person who brings in intellectual and emotional skills in his/her physical performance can 
become more successful. 

Understanding and acceptance of these principles cultivate a more mature approach in 
conducting any intervention programme in human development. 
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Section II 



Statement of the Problem 

Designing a training programme for primary teachers to 7*'' standard) to enhance the quality 
of their teaching so as to improve school climate and students’ performance. 

Objectives of the Study 

1) To identify the needs of teachers for improving teacher effectiveness. 

2) To design and conduct a suitable programme for developing teachers’ personality. 

3) To verify effectiveness of training programme on the school climate and on students’ 
performance. 

Operational Definitions 

Effective Teacher - Effective teacher is a teacher who has an ability to modify the behaviour of 
children and the environment positively for learning. The effective teacher is also a good learner 
and shows integration of cognitive and affective domains in his personality. 

Total Quality Teaching - Total quality teaching is a process of teaching that involves - 
Creating desire for and positive attitude towards learning, Inducing motivation for self¬ 
development, Giving training for basic skills required for learning, Winning co-operation and 
using available resources more effectively for fulfilling objectives of teaching, And reviewing 
the progress. 
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Hypotheses 


Appropriate hypotheses were set to verify the effect of training programme. 

1) There will be improvement in the cognitive ability, motivation, commitment of teachers, 
as a result of training. 

2) There will be improvement in students’ scholastic achievement, scholastic interest and 
attitude towards learning as a result of improved quality of teachers. 

3) There will be improvement in the enrichment of classroom and school environment, as a 
function of improved effectiveness of teachers. 

Design of the Study 

The study was carried out in two parts - 1) Survey and 2) Intervention or Training. The design 

and procedure for both will be clear from the flow-charts given ahead. They are described 

appropriately in section III and V, 
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Part I - Survey 





Sample divided into 4 quartiles 


Schools 


Students 



iple size was not the same in statistical analyses due to rejecting unvalid data. 
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Part II — Training 



The sample size was not the same in statistical analyses due to rejecting unvalid data. 
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Section III 
Survey 


The survey was mainly conducted to identify the training needs of teachers for improving their 
effectiveness and to select the sample for the training programme. It involved a study of teachers, 
students and the school. The first step was to select proper behavioral variables and then to 
procure or construct empirical measures for their study. A brief account of tool selection or 
construction is given ahead and the sample of each tool is given in the Appendix VI. 

Tool for Schools 

School Environment Questionnaire 


This questionnaire measures quality of school environment as related to students’ development. 
The school environment is evaluated by five teachers and the principal. The score is derived 
from their evaluations. 

There are two parts. Part I consists of 28 items and requires half an hour. Most of the items are in 
the form of rating scale. Some are open ended. This part measures teachers’ opinions regarding 
learning facilities, teaching methods, co-teachers and students’ attitude towards school. 

Part II consists of 10 items and requires one hour or more. Most of the items are open ended. 
This part measures physical facilities in the school and range of cui'ricular and extra-curricular 
activities including competitions. 

Separate objective scoring keys for part I and part II are prepared. Inter-Judges agreement is 
sought for openended qualitative responses. In all 8 scores including a total score, are obtained. 
They indicate 

1) Teachers’ perception about physical and psychosocial climate of the school. 

2) Curriculum based knowledge through off-classroom activities. 

3) Knowledge outside cuiriculum 
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4) Psychomotor Skill 

5) Socio-economic and cultural awareness 

6) Religious and philosophical awareness 

7) Expressional skills and emotional control 

8) Total of 1 to 7 

It is a widely used questiomiaire for which content validity was established by consulting 15 
psychologists. Correlation of teachers’ evaluation of their schools has been reported to be 0.46. 
A moderate correlation is interpreted as a wider coverage of school environment by different 
teachers. 

Tools for Teachers 

Tests of Mental Abilities 


Four tests based on SOI were selected. They measure cognition, divergent thinking, convergent 
thinking and behavioural reasoning as mentioned below - 

i) Cognition of Semantic Implications (CMI) 

ii) Divergent Semantic Relations (DMR) 

iii) Convergent Figural Classes (NFC) 

iv) Cognition of Behavioural Relations (CBR) 

There were two more tests initially selected but omitted after pilot study. They were - 

i) Divergent Figural Unit (DFU) 

ii) Divergent Behavioural Implications (DBI) 

Teachers’ Motivation 


Two tests were used for motivation. 

I) In the first test the thi’ee kinds of motivation which are thought to be of the utmost 
importance for teachers are taken into consideration. They are Achievement Motivation, 
Affiliation Motivation and Power Motivation. 
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There are 14 items in this test. Each item is comprised of one statement of each kind of 
motivation and one neutral statement. Thus there are four statements. The teacher is 
supposed to choose one statement most preferred for oneself as an individual and one 
statement on which he/she emphasizes more while teaching students or in other words, 
the statement showing the expectation from students. 

II) Another questiomiaire for measuring intrinsic and extrinsic motivation consists of 14 
items, each having two alternatives related to two kinds of motivation. 

Values Check List 


Values were operationally defined as the core traits of a person which are reflected in day-to-day 
behaviour and which make some impact on decision making. 

A very elaborate list of traits which were thought to be of the utmost importance for teachers, 
was prepared refeming to the qualities of the effective teacher (POE, 1986) and characteristics of 
‘Wordly Gum’ as given by Samarth Ramdas (Gogate, 1993, Khire, 1997). Teacher trainers and 
education experts (N = 6) were consulted for finalizing the list containing 20 traits. The teacher 
has to choose ten traits strongly observed in oneself and then choose five traits and write an 
incidence or decision in the life, showing the preference for that trait. These five are taken into 
consideration for statistical analysis. To build a proper judgement the teacher is also asked to 
indicate ten values less prefeiTed and again to shortlist five least preferred. 

Commitment 


This tool is based upon the assumption that every individual is committed to ‘something’ with 
varying levels. It is designed as per Bloom’s Taxonomy of Affective Domain. Bloom has given 
five major steps on the hierarchy of educational objectives for affective domain. They are - 
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Major steps Substeps 

1) Receiving -1) Awareness 2) Willingness to receive 3) Selected or controlled attention 

2) Responding - 1) Acquiescence in responding 2) Willingness to respond 3) Satisfaction in response 

3) Valuing - 1) Acceptance of a value 2) Preference for the value 3) Commitment 

4) Organisation of value complex'! Steps 4 and 5, the higher level steps 

5) Characterization _J are omitted from this questionnaire 

Statements in the test of commitment are based on these nine substeps. A group of three 
statements (one from each substep of every step) is made and the teacher has to rate the 
statements as 3 - strongly observed, 2 - moderately observed, 1 - rarely observed (in the self) 
and N.A. - not applicable. In all there are 18 items in the test, finalized after the pilot study. 

(There was another test tried in the pilot study. It was based on Brubaker’s concept of 6 levels of 
commitment. The test presents different areas of commitment and the respondent has to write 
some incident in one’s own life to support the choice. The test was found to be rather 
complicated and not clear for teachers. Hence it was omitted. 

Tools for students 

1) Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 

The scholastic test is comprised of objective type questions in language (Marathi), 
arithmetic and mental ability based on the syllabus of 4'^ grade and 7-'’ grade scholarship 
examination. The items were selected after inter-judges’ agreement for appropriate 
content and estimated difficulty. The initial version has been revised after pilot study. 
The final test includes 49 items; 20 for language, 14 for aritlmietic and 15 for mental 
ability. 
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2) Students’ Learning Orientation Profile (SLOP^ 


This is a standardized questionnaire by Jayalaxmi Indersen (Pestonjee, 1991). It measures 
seven factors of the students’ orientation for learning. They are - 


1) 

PEDOL 

Personality Development Orientation in Leaning 

2) 

ADOL 

Assessment Domination Orientation in Learning 

3) 

INJOL 

Intrinsic Orientation in Job related Learning 

4) 

APAL 

Apathy Towards Learning 

5) 

INVOL 

Involvement in Learning 

6) 

EXOL 

Extrinsic Orientation in Learning 

V) 

SIGOL 

Significant other Orientations in Learning 


It is a four point scale and consists of 56 items (8 items for each factor). 

Drawing the Sample 

A very careful, elaborate planning was done taking into consideration the crucial importance of 
the sample in the present project. The procedure for selection of schools, students and teachers is 
given ahead. 

Schools 

The list of Marathi medium primary and secondary schools in Maharashtra, was obtained from 
SCERT. Tahasils and districts from Southern and Western Maharashtra were divided into three 
categories, as developed, developing and under-developed after obtaining the socio-economical 
and cultural information about them through available records and discussion with the experts. 
The geographical location was also taken into consideration in order to get the representative 
sample. Two hundred schools were selected from the pre-decided places. 
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Primary information forms were sent to the school (N = 200), asking about questions like, the 
foundation year, number of classes and divisions, number of students in each class, total number 
of teachers, facilities available in the school, whether aided or non-aided etc. 

Out of these 200 schools, 80 schools replied back. From these 80 schools, 30 schools were 
selected for the final testing. The list of schools is given in the Appendix 11. Criteria for the 
selection of schools included - 
® geographical location 

a either private and aided, or government school (M.C. or Z.P.) 
a having both boys and girls 

e having classes for 5*^ to 7*'’ standards. Most of the schools were upto 10^'’ standard. Two 
private schools had upto 7'^ standard but were attached to secondary schools. 

Students 

Ten percent students were selected randomly from all classes of standard S’** to 7^^ using 
predetennined order as ‘every tenth from boys and girls’. 

Teachers 

All teachers teaching to standards 5 and 7 were included in sample. 

Table 3.1 presents the summarized view of the sample. 

Table No. 3.1 : The Sample of School, Teachers and Students 


Developmental status 

Management 

Number 



Schools 

Teachers 






5“* to 7“* 

I 

Developed 

Government 

7 

123 

253 

Private 

8 

148 

366 

II 

Developing 

Government 

5 

33 

156 

Private 

4 

66 

188 

III 

Undeveloped 

Government 

1 

4 

20 

Private 

5 

52 

176 

Total 


30 

426 

1154 
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Data Collection and Processing 


Pilot Study 

Pilot study was conducted mainly to find out the suitability of all tests and validity and reliability 
of newly developed tools, in a restricted sense. 

The sample for pilot study was drawn from two schools, one in a rural area, another in Pune city, 
with students from low socio-economic status. The sample included 25 teachers and 46 students. 

The tools given to teachers included tests of Mental Abilities, Motivation, Commitment and 
Values. There were in all six tests of Mental Abilities as mentioned earlier. Considering time 
constraints and sampling of tests, two tests, namely. Divergent Figural Units (DFU) and 
Divergent Behavioral Implications (DBI) were ommitted. 

The questionnaires for studying the motivation, commitment and values were administered for 
verifying the suitability of content, lime limits, and checking validity. As these questionnaires 
were newly constructed, their content validity was assessed through inter-judges’ rating. Test- 
retest reliability was also calculated. As stated earlier, the test of commitment based on 
Brubaker’s concept was found little difficult; hence a new questionnaire was developed on the 
basis of Bloom’s Taxonomy. 

The students were given the Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) and Students’ Learning 
Orientation Profile (SLOP). Item analysis was done for the test of scholastic achievement. The 
most difficult items (solved correctly by <= 5% of students) and the most easy items (solved 
correctly by >= 95% of students) were replaced by other items. The Students’ Learning 
Orientation Profile is a standardized test, with split half reliability for 7 scales - 0.586 to 0.804. 
Its suitability was confirmed in pilot study. 

The school climate questionnaire is a widely used tool, so reliability and validity were not 
calculated. The relevance of items for the kind of schools in this study was checked. 
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Main Study 

The data for schools, teachers and students was collected simultaneously by the trained test 
administrators, project fellows and additional field assistants. Annual examination marks, both 
subjectwise and total, of all students included in the sample were got from the office records. The 
Principal of the school and atleast one of the teachers were asked to fill the school climate 
questionnaire. 

Data on certain close-end tests could be processed through computer right from the beginning, 
while that on open-end tests required manual scoring and/or qualitative interpretations. The 
following table presents the processing steps - 


Tool Response Type Checking of Responses Data entry on 


SAT 

Multiple choice 

and Scoring 

Manual 

Computer 

Subtest raw scores 

SLOP 

Multiple choice 

Manual 

Subtest raw scores 

Mental Abilities 

1) NFC, CBR 

Multiple choice 

Manual 

Total score 

2) CMI, DMR 

Openend 

Manual 

Total score 

Motivation 

Intrinsic/Extrinsic 

Multiple choice 

Computerised 

Item responses 

Self/Students 

Multiple choice 

Computerised 

Item responses 

Commitment 

Ranking 

Computerised 

Item responses 

School climate 

Both multiple choice 

Manual 

Coded information 


and open ended 


(botli quantitative and 
qualitative) 
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Section IV 

Survey Results and Discussion 

The purpose of analysis of survey data was to identify the needs of teachers’ training and to 
select the sample for intervention / training programme. Emphasis was more on exploration 
hence simpler statistical methods revealing subtle factors were used. Data analysis was planned 
accordingly as per the following steps. 

® To study the performance of teachers and students on various tools used in survey 
9 Comparing their performance on different dimensions as - 

1) School management - Private or Government 

2) School climate - Emiched or Non-enriched 

3) Level of development of the area in which the school is located - Developed or 
Undeveloped 

Though different areas from which the sample of schools was selected were 
categorized as Developed, Being developed and Undeveloped, only Developed and 
Undeveloped area schools were taken for comparison. 

® Comparing profiles of teachers of upper and lower quartile schools and students 

The results for schools, teachers and students are presented along each tool and dimension of 
comparison. 

Schools 

School Climate 

The Principal and the school teachers together evaluated the school climate using School Climate 
Questionnaire. The schools above Median score were considered as Enriched Environment 
School and those below Median were categorized as Non-Enriched Environment Schools. The 
following table no. 4.1 shows classification of schools on tins dimension. 
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Table No. 4.1 : Classification of Schools on School Climate 



Enriched 

Non-Enriched 

Private 

8 

9 


5 

8 


8 

7 


3 

3 

Undeveloped 

2 

7 


* This category schools were omitted in farther analysis. 


The management of the school implying its organizational structure, and the socio-cultural 
development of the area in which the school is located are two explicit variables that have some 
influence on the environment in the school. The less explicit variable is the nature of activities in 
the school through which learning takes place. These activities result in the degree of 
‘enrichment of school climate’. Hence the teachers’ and students’ performance on various tools 
was analyzed on these three dimensions to reveal the required inputs in teachers’ training 
programme. 


Teachers 

Performance of teachers on tests of Mental Abilities, Motivation, Commitment and Values is 
shown and compared for Government vs. Private schools. Developed vs. Undeveloped area and 
Enriched vs. Non-enriched environment. 

Mental Abilities - The scores on all tests of Mental Abilities are raw scores and not converted 
into standard scores or PRs. Tables 4.2 to 4.4 show the statistics of these scores. 
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Table No. 4.2 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Mental Ability Test Scores of 
Teachers from Private (N = 266) and Government (N = 154) Schools 


HIHI 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 









Private 

1-14 

6.00 

5.61 

2,66 


0.33 

N.S. 

Government 

1-14 

5.00 

5.52 





DMR 








Private 

1-19 

6.00 

6.35 

3.34 

-0.08 


n 

Government 

1-17 

6.00 

6.43 

3.08 



m 

NFC 






■ 


Private 

1-12 

8.00 

8.02 

2.38 



0.05 

Government 

1-12 

8.00 

7.47 

2.75 


m 


CBU 





■mi 



Private 

1 -20 

11.00 

10.90 

3.15 

0.08 



Government 

1-20 

11.00 

10.82 

3.33 



m 


Table No. 4.3 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Mental Ability Test Scores of 
Teachers from Schools in Developed Area (N=271) and Schools in Undeveloped Area 
(N=56) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

CMI 








Developed area 

1-14 

6.00 

5.81 

2.83 

1.02 

3.01 

0,01 

Undeveloped area 

1 -9 

5.00 

4.80 

2.16 

DMR 








Developed area 

1-19 

6.00 

6.75 

3.28 

1.61 

3.49 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

1-14 

4.00 

5.14 

3.09 

NFC 








Developed area 

1-12 

8.00 

7.91 

2.54 

0.38 

0.97 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

1-12 

8.00 

7.53 

2.67 

CBR 








Developed area 

I -20 

11.00 

11.04 

3.20 

0.48 

0.93 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

4-17 

11.00 

10,57 

3.51 
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Table No. 4.4 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Mental Ability Test Scores of 
Teachers from Enriched (N = 134) and Non-enriched (N = 78) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

CMI 








Enriched 

1-14 

6.00 

5.87 

2.84 

1.39 



Non - enriched 

1-11 

4.00 

4.48 

2.39 



mi 

DMR 








Enriched 

1-19 

7.00 

7.04 

3.47 

1.45 


0.01 

Non — enriched 

1-14 

5.00 

5.59 

2.86 




NFC 






■■ 


Enriched 

2-12 

8.00 

8.15 

2.29 

0.74 

2.06 

0.05 

Non — enriched 

1-12 

8.00 

7.41 

2.61 




CBR 








Enriched 

1-19 


11.31 

3.04 

0.52 

1.10 

N.S. 


■B 


10.80 

3.41 





It is clearly seen that regarding Mental Abilities as measured in four tests used here there is no 
difference in two groups, Private and Government, except for one test NFC (Convergent 
Thinking of Figural Classes) measuring non-verbal reasoning involved in Higher Logical 
Mathematical ability. For understanding behavior (CBR), and verbal understanding and creative 
thinking (CMI and DMR) the difference is negligible. When Developed and Undeveloped areas 
are compared the ability difference is more and shifted to verbal creative thinking. It is still 
enlarged when Enriched and Non-enriched schools are compared. Enriched always superior to 
Non-enriched though the difference is not significant in understanding human behaviour (CBR). 

At some places the superiority of the favoured group is reflected in upper limit of the range of 
scores though the difference between Means is not significant. 

Motivation - There were two subtests for motivation - I) measuring Intrinsic and Extrinsic 
Motivation and II) measuring Achievement, Affiliation and Power Motivation as related to self 
and students. The results are presented in Tables 4.5 to 4.10. 
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Table No. 4.5 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation I - Questionnaire Scores 
of Teachers from Private (N = 266) and Government (N = 154) Schools 







DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Intrinsic 


I^H^I 






Private 

3-14 

9.00 

9.40 

2.08 

0.02 

0.11 

N.S. 

Government 

3-13 

9.00 

9.38 

1.96 

Extrinsic 








Private 

0-11 

4.00 

4.54 

2.09 


■ 

■ 

Government 

1 -10 

4.00 

4.50 

1.90 


Table No. 4.6 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation I — Questionnaire Scores 
of Teachers from Schools in Developed Area (N = 271) and Schools in Undeveloped Area 
(N = 56) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Intrinsic 








Developed area 

4-14 

9.00 

9.36 

1.90 

-0.20 

-0.59 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

4-14 

10,00 

9.55 

2.30 

Extrinsic 








Developed area 

0-10 

4.00 

4.55 

1.89 

0.16 

0.48 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

0-10 

4.00 

4.39 

2.33 


Table No. 4.7 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation I - Questionnaire Scores 
of Teachers from Enriched (N = 134) and Non-enriched (N = 78) School 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Ql 









Enriched 

3-14 

10.00 

9.46 

2.09 

-0.08 

-0.26 

N.S. 

Non - enriched 

3-14 

10.00 

9.55 

2.23 

Extrinsic 








Enriched 



4.49 


0.12 

0.38 

N.S. 

Non - enriched 

0-10 

4.00 

4.38 

2.16 
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Table No. 4.8 ; Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation II — Questionnaire (Self 
vs Student) Scores of Teachers from Private (N = 266) and Government (N = 154) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Neutral 

Self 

Student 

Self 

Student 

Self 

Student 






Private 

0-10 

0-11 

4.00 

6.00 

4.33 




BB!1 

-9.64 


Government 

0-10 

0-12 

4,00 

6.00 

4.68 


1.85 

2.08 

■BE! 

-5.48 

wmm 

Affiliation 












Private 

0-10 

0-8 

3,00 

3.00 

3.49 

3.03 



0.46 

2.98 

0.01 

Government 

0-9 

0-8 

3.00 

3.00 

3.36 

3.04 

1.77 

1.68 



N.S. 

Achievement 












Private 

0-11 

0-9 

4.00 

3.00 

3.71 




0.35 


0.05 

Government 

0-9 

0-11 

4.00 

3.00 

3.98 


1.83 




111^9 

Power 









■■ 

\W/M 

im 

Private 

0-8 

0-11 

2.00 

1.00 

2.44 

1.69 

1.72 

1.48 

0.74 

5.33 

0.001 

Government 

0-6 

0-9 

2.00 

1.00 

1.94 

1.56 

1.49 

1.26 

0.37 

2.38 

0.05 


Table No. 4.9 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation 11 - Questionnaire (Self 
vs Student) Scores of Teachers from Schools in Developed Area (N = 271) and Schools in 
Undeveloped Area (N = 56) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

Bfll 

Sig. 

Neutral 

Self 

Student 

Self 

Student 

Self 



Student 




Developed area 

0-10 

0-12 

4.00 

6.00 



1.83 

2.00 

-1.32 



Undeveloped area 

1-8 

2-10 

4.00 

6,00 

4.39 

6.07 

1.63 

1.85 

-1.67 



Affiliation 












Developed area 

0-10 



3.00 

3.48 

2.96 




3.44 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

0-8 

0-7 


3.00 

3.29 

3.18 

1.84 





Achievement 












Developed area 

0-9 







2.01 

0.39 

2.36 

0.05 

Undeveloped area 

0-9 



3.00 



IBB 



1.19 

N.S. 

Power 












Developed area 

0-6 

O-Il 

2.00 

2.00 

2.17 

1.69 

1.60 

1.40 

0.48 

3.76 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

0-6 

0-5 

2.00 

1.00 

2.46 

1.52 

1.57 

1.19 

0.94 

3.21 

0.01 
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Table No. 4.10 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation 11 - Questionnaire (Self 
vs Student) Scores of Teachers from Enriched (N = 134) and Non-enriched (N = 78) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Neutral 

Self 

Student 










Enriched 

0-9 

0-11 

EE9 






-1.34 

-5.72 

0.001 

Non - enriched 


2-12 

4.00 

WfiM 

mm 




-1.97 

-6.72 

0.001 

Affiliation 












Enriched 

0-10 

0-7 

3.00 

3.00 

3.58 

2.92 

1.88 

1.69 


3.02 

0.01 


0-7 

0-8 

3.00 

3.00 

3.32 

3.04 

1.78 



0.97 

N.S. 

Achievement 









lllB 



Enriched 

0 -n 

0-9 

4.00 

4.00 

3.82 

3.72 

1.99 

HBI 

■nil 


N.S. 

Non - enriched 

0-9 

0-8 

3.00 

3.00 

3.83 

2.97 

1.88 




0.01 

Power 








■■■ 







IQO 




1.60 

1.28 

0.56 


0.01 

Non - enriched 

0-8 

0-9 

2.00 

1.00 

2.41 

1.58 

1.83 

1.42 

0.83 

3.15 

0.01 


Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation 

It is clearly seen that Intrinsic Motivation is always higher than extrinsic and this picture is same 
in all comparisons - Private vs. Government, Developed vs. Undeveloped and Enriched vs. 
Non-enriched. The level also is mostly similar so the differences between Means across the type 
of the schools are nowhere significant. The slight differences in distribution as reflected in range 
and SDs are mostly negligible and not very consistent. 


Motivation for self and students 

When motivation is viewed as the basic need driving towards some goal, as Achievement, Power 
and Affiliation the emphasis for self is more than that for students in almost all schools. This 
difference is significant on all three Motivations in Private schools, and schools from Developed 
area. The difference is not significant on Achievement in Enriched schools and on Affiliation in 
Non-enriched and on both in Undeveloped area schools. On Neutrality the difference is in 
reverse direction and always significant. Neutrality is more for students than for self 

Commitment - The test of commitment yields three scores for three factors - Receiving, 
Responding and Valuing. Following tables 4.11 to 4.13 present the results. 
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Table No. 4.11 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Commitment Questionnaire Scores of 
Teachers from Private (N = 266) and Government (N = 154) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Receiving 








Private 

15-48 

38.00 

37.29 

4.22 


-0.01 

N.S. 



37.50 

37.30 

4.18 

Responding 





■■■ 



Private 



33.08 

4.42 

-0.12 

-0.27 

N.S. 

Government 

23-45 

33.00 

33.20 

4.43 

Valuing 








Private 

13-45 

35.00 



■ 

0.92 

N.S. 







Table No. 4.12 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Commitment Questionnaire Scores of 
Teachers from Schools in Developed Area (N = 271) and Schools in Undeveloped Area (N = 56) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Receiving 








Developed area 




3.96 

-0.15 

-0.26 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

27-44 

38.00 


3.74 









Developed area 



33.39 

4.36 

0.92 



Undeveloped area 



32.46 

4,24 

Valuing 








Developed area 

22-45 

35.00 

34.90 


-0.19 

-0.33 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 



35.09 



Table No. 4.13 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Commitment Questionnaire Scores of 
Teachers from Enriched (N = 134) and Non-enriched (N = 78) Schools 






SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Receiving 



IHl 





Enriched 

27-48 

38 

37.98 

3.42 



0.05 

Non - enriched 

15-44 

37.00 

36.46 

5.05 

Responding 








Enriched 

20-44 

33.00 

32.97 

3.92 



N.S. 

Non - enriched 

11-45 


32.31 

4.75 









Enriched 

26-45 

35.00 


maem 


0.59 

N.S. 

Non - enriched 




4.86 
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The overall picture is same in all three comparisons except the difference on Receiving in 
Em'iched vs. Non-enriched comparison. Here Enriched school teachers are significantly better on 
Receiving, than their counter part. But otherwise all teachers are mostly similar. 

Values - The five values most preferred and five values least preferred by teachers were 
separately analyzed. The objective of the checklist was to know teachers’ emphasis, so the 
percentage of responses per value was noted. The following tables show most preferred and least 
preferred values across the type of schools. 

Table No. 4.14 : Percent Frequencies of Teachers indicating Qualities Most Valued / Preferred by 


Teachers 



Type of School 

Qualities 

Private 

Government 

Developed 

Undeveloped 

Enriched 

Non-Enriched 


(N = 253) 

II 

C/I 

(N=269) 

(N = 56) 

(N = 129) 

(N = 71) 



65.61 

65.06 

60.71 

68.22 

80.28 

Confidence 

56.92 

55.41 

57.99 

44.64 

62.02 

60.56 

Cooperation 

54.15 

51.59 

57.25 

51.79 

49.61 

56.34 

Desire for Learning 

52.57 

49.04 

51.30 

55.36 

51.94 

53.52 

Perseverance 

43.48 

48.41 

42.38 

44.64 

41.09 

61.97 

Agreeableness 

35.97 

35.67 

37.55 

39.29 

35.66 

36.62 

Enthusiasm 

33.60 

35.03 

33.46 



38.03 

Sensitivity 

27.67 

19.11 

22.30 

32.14 

21.71 

38.03 

Optimism 

19.76 

27.39 

25.28 

25.00 

19.38 

18.31 

Novelty 



15.61 

17.86 

13.95 

16.90 

Ability to change - 
self and 
environment 

10.67 

8.28 

9.67 

12.50 

10.08 

12.68 

Competitiveness 



7.06 

14.29 

8.53 

15.49 

Excellence 

6.32 

12,74 

12.27 

1.79 

8.53 

2.82 

Motivating 


11.46 

8.18 

5.36 

2.33 

12.68 

Flexibility 

5.93 

11.46 

8.18 

5,36 

2.33 

12.68 

Leadership 

7.91 

8.28 

8.18 

14.29 

8.53 

9.86 

Goal Orientation 

6.32 

8.92 

IBB 

5.36 

4.65 

11.27 

Planning 

6.72 

5.10 

5.95 

10.71 

5.43 

7.04 

Problem 

Centeredness 

5.14 

5.10 

5.58 

3.57 


4.23 

Integration 

5.53 

1.27 

2.60 

12.50 

3.10 

7.04 
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Table No. 4.15 : Percent Frequencies of Teachers Indicating Qualities Least Valued / Preferred by 
Teachers 



Type of School 

Qualities 

Private 
(N = 253) 

Government 
(N = 157) 

Developed 
(N = 269) 

Undeveloped 
(N = 56) 

Enriched 
(N = 129) 

Non-Enriched 

(N=71) 

Discipline 

3.95 

3.18 

3.72 

3.57 

4.65 

0.00 

Confidence 

2.37 

6.37 

2.23 

5.36 

0.78 

11.27 

Cooperation 

3.95 

3.18 

1.49 

7.14 


7.04 

Desire for Learning 

8.30 

7.01 

5.95 

12.50 

3.88 

15.49 

Perseverance 

8.30 

3.18 

4.83 

12.50 

4.65 

12.68 

Agreeableness 

8.30 

8.92 

7.06 

12.50 

7.75 

9.86 

Enthusiasm 

5.93 

7.01 

5.95 

5.36 

6.98 

7.04 

Sensitivity 

16.21 

19.75 

19.70 

14.29 

17.05 

14.08 

Optimism 

25.69 

19.11 

20.82 

19.64 

23.26 

36.62 

Novelty 

18.97 

13.38 

17.47 

16.07 

16.28 

19.72 

Ability to change - 
self and 
environment 

24.51 

17.83 

24.16 

16.07 

29.46 

16.90 

Competitiveness 

47.04 

50.32 

53.16 

41.07 

55.04 

35.21 

Excellence 

22.53 

20.38 

19.33 

25.00 

16.28 

29.58 

Motivating 

26.88 

22.93 

22.30 

33.93 

28.68 

26.76 

Flexibility 

46.64 

32.48 

40.52 

44.64 

43.41 

46.48 

Leadership 

45.85 

51.59 

52.04 

26.79 

47.29 

40.85 

Goal Orientation 

39.53 

40.76 

39.78 

26.79 


43.66 

Planning 

29.25 

38.85 

31.23 

17.86 

IBB 

45.07 

Problem 

Centeredness 

37.15 

57.96 

47.21 

30.36 

35.66 

46.48 

Integration 

35.97 

36.31 

36.43 

26.79 

34.88 

38.03 


For the clarity in comparative picture, the values have been rearranged in a descending order of 
percentage of ‘most preferred’ by private school, and this order is maintained for all types of 
schools and also for ‘least preferred’. 


The qualities valued and preferred most are the same every where but their weightages differ. 
These are Discipline, Confidence, Desire to Learn, Cooperativeness and Perseverance. 
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The leas, preferred in all schools are Flexibility, Goal OrienMon. Problen, OHentaiion and 
Leadership. The d.lTerenec in weigh,ages is also observed here. However for ,he leas, preferred. 

teachers are not as unanimous as for the ‘most ’ r,, 

inosi prelerred. In comparative analysis we find that 

among 5 least preferred, one or iwo values are unique wid, certain type of schools. 

Teachers in the Private schools ignore Flexibility while those in Govemmen, schools ignore 
Planning. Teachers in Developed area schools less emphasize Integration while those in 
Undeveloped area overlook significance of ■Motivation-. In Enriched schools less impohance is 
for Competition while in Non-Enriched schools ‘Planning’ is less important. 

These observations are quite explanatory though not very conclusive. They certainly indicate the 
qualities deserving more attention in training. 

On the whole, teachers arc mostly similar; whether they work in Government schools or Private 
Aided schools, in Developed area or in Undeveloped area, is less important. But some 
differences are revealed along the dimension of school climate. Teachers in Enriched school are 
mtellectually more capable, are ready to learn, and receive more, and are Achievement oriented 
for self and also for students. 


Students 


Students’ performance on two tests Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) and Students Leaning 
Orientation Profile (SLOP) was studied in the same way as for teachers. The results are 
presented in the tables 4.16 to 4.21. 


Scholastic Achievement Tests (SAT) - SAT gives a score for Language — Marathi, for 
Mathematics, for General Intelligence and a total of these three scores. Tables 4.16 to 4.18 show 
the statistics of these scores. 
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Table No. 4.16 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 
Scores of Students from Private (N = 695) and Government (N = 384) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Marathi 








Private 

2-20 

11.00 

10.88 

3.15 

0.63 

3.60 

0.01 

Government 

3-18 

10.00 

10.24 

2.53 




Maths 








Private 

1 - 14 

5.00 

5.25 



8.42 

0.01 

Government 

1 - 10 

4.00 

3.97 

2.00 




General Intelligence 








Private 

1-15 

8.00 

7.99 

3.44 



0.01 

Government 

1-14 

7.00 



m 



Total Scholastic Scores 





IHI 


Private 

4-48 

23.00 

23.88 

8.21 

2.41 

5.72 

0.01 

Government 

6-42 

21.00 

21.47 

5.54 





Table No. 4.17 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 
Scores of Students from the Schools in Developed Area (N = 618) and Schools in 
Undeveloped Area (N = 186) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Marathi 








Developed area 

2-20 

11.00 

11.19 

3.01 

1.62 

7.14 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

2- 16 

10.00 

9.56 

2.61 

Maths 








Developed area 

1 - 14 

5.00 

5.38 

2.85 

1.61 

_1 

8.47 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

1-14 

4.00 



General Intelligence 








Developed area 

1-15 

8.00 

8.29 

3.26 

■ 

5.32 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

1-15 

6.00 

6.83 

3.29 

Total Scholastic Scores 


mm 





Developed area 

6-48 

23.50 


7.76 

4.86 

8.77 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

4-44 

1 — 


6.23 
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Table No. 4.18 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Scholastic Achievement Test 
Scores of Students from Enriched (N = 282) and Non-enriched (N = 274) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Marathi 








Enriched 

3-19 

12.00 

11.74 

3.12 

2.01 

9,41 

0.001 

Non - enriched 

3-16 

10.00 

9.73 

2.64 




Maths 








Enriched 

1 - 14 

5.00 

5.90 

3.21 

2.29 

11.13 

0.001 

Non - enriched 

1-10 

3.00 

3.61 

1.89 




General Intelligence 








Enriched 

2-15 


8.76 

3.41 

2.18 

9.17 

0.001 

Non - enriched 

1 - 14 

6.00 

6.57 

2.96 




Total Scholastic Scores 







Enriched 

10-48 

25.00 


8.41 

6.60 

10.43 

0.001 

Non - enriched 

6-36 

19.00 


5.68 





SAT Mean Scores are found to be significantly higher for schools that are Private, that come 
from Developed area and that are Enriched, when compared with their counter parts - 
Government, Undeveloped and Non-enriched schools. The mean performance shows slight 
increase from Private to Developed and from Developed to Enriched school. It has also decided 
the upper limit of distribution which favours Private, Developed and Enriched schools. The 
difference between Means also goes on increasing in the same way resulting in Means 
decreasing from Government to Undeveloped and from Undeveloped to Non-enriched. 

Thus it is the environment within school that induces more difference. The picture depicted by 
comparison of Means is still more supported when the toppers are compared. 


Students’ Learning Orientation Profile (SLOP) - This test shows seven different orientations 
in students’ learning such as Personality Dominance (PEDOL), Assessment Dominance 
(ADOL), Involvement Dominance (INJOL), Apathy (APAL), Intrinsic (INVOL) and Extrinsic 
Orientations (EXOL) and Significant Other (SIGOL) variables. The results are given in the 
tables 4.19 to 4.21. 
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Table No. 4.19 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Student Learning Orientation 
Profile (SLOP) Test from Private (N = 645) and Government (N = 354) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

PEDOL 








Private 

11-32 

28.00 

26.99 

Ba 


2.91 

0.01 



27.00 

26.19 

4.11 




ADOL 





HU 



Private 

9-30 

22.00 

21.41 

3.51 



N.S. 

Government 

10-31 

21.00 

21.34 

3.44 

■1 



INJOL 






■■■ 


Private 

8-32 

27.00 

26.50 

4.10 

1.16 

4.37 

0.01 

Government 

11-32 

26.00 

25.34 

3.96 




APAL 








IBBH 

6-32 

16.00 

17.14 


-0.96 

-3.07 

0.01 

Government 

8-30 

18.00 

18.10 

■a 




INVOL 








Private 

10-32 


26.28 


1.04 

3.72 

0.01 

Government 

8-32 

26.00 

25.24 

IBB 




EXOL 








Private 

10-32 

27.00 

26.29 

4.42 

0.29 

1.01 

N.S. 

Government 

13-32 

26.50 

26.00 

4.22 




SIGOL 









10-32 

24.00 

23.98 

4.13 

0.04 

0.14 

N.S. 

Government 

10-32 

24.00 

23.95 

3.78 
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Table No. 4.20 . Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Student Learning Orientation 
Profile (SLOP) Test from Schools in Developed Area (N = 606) and Schools in Undeveloped 
Area (N = 155) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

PEDOL 








Developed area 

10-32 

28.00 

27.17 

3.97 

0.83 

2.06 

0.05 

Undeveloped area 

11-32 

28.00 

26.34 

4.58 




ADOL 








Developed area 

9-31 

21.00 

21.12 

3.46 

-0.97 

-2.93 

0,01 

Undeveloped area 

11-29 

22.00 

22.08 

3.71 




INJOL 








Developed area 

11-32 

27.00 

26.48 

3.69 

0.60 

1.48 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

13-32 

27.00 

25.88 

4.62 




APAL 








Developed area 

8-30 

16.00 

16.72 

4.59 

-2.25 

-4.96 

0.01 

Undeveloped area 

9-32 

19.00 

18.97 

5.14 




INVOL 








Developed area 

8-32 

27.00 

26.13 

4.17 

0.35 

0.84 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

10-32 

27.00 

25.78 

4.74 




EXOL 








Developed area 

13-32 

27.00 

26.64 

4.02 

0.54 

1.26 

N.S. 

Undeveloped area 

11-32 

28.00 

26.10 

4.91 




SIGOL 








Developed area 

10-32 

24.00 

24.12 

3.85 

-0.21 

-0.57 

U.S. 

Undeveloped area 

13-32 

25.00 

24.34 

4.15 
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TabSe No. 4.21 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Student Learning Orientation 
Profile (SLOP) Test from Enriched (N = 268) and Non-enriched (N = 221) Schools 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

PEDOL 








Enriched 

14-32 

28.00 

27.64 

3.39 

2.72 

9.11 

0.00 

Non - enriched 

11 -32 

25.00 

24.92 

4.49 




ADOL 








Enriched 

12-30 

22.00 

21.61 

3.45 

0.08 

0.31 

N.S. 

Non - enriched 

11-31 

21.00 

21.53 

3.61 




INJOL 








Enriched 

15-32 

27.50 

27.14 

3.42 

2.69 

8.72 

0.00 

Non - enriched 

12-32 

25.00 

24.45 

4.67 




APAL 








Enriched 

8-31 

15.00 

16,47 

4.74 

-2.18 

-5.45 

0.00 

Non - enriched 

8-32 

19.00 

18.65 

4.92 




INVOL 








Enriched 

17-32 

27.00 

27.14 

3.32 

2.62 

8.83 

0.00 

Non - enriched 

10-32 

25.00 

24.52 

4.55 




EXOL 








Enriched 

15-32 

28.00 

26.90 

3.81 

2.09 

6.06 

0.00 

Non - enriched 

10-32 

26.00 

24.81 

4.98 




SIGOL 








Enriched 

10-32 

25.00 

24.42 

4.04 

1.40 

4.28 

0.00 

Non — enriched 

11-32 

23.00 

23.03 

4.18 





Tlirough comparisons of Private vs. Government, Developed vs. Undeveloped, and Enriched vs. 
Non-enriched it is clearly seen that in Private, Developed area and Enriched schools Personality 
Orientation is more and Apathy is less, as compared to their counterparts. Though the difference 
does not show gradual increase in this direction, it is most when Enriched and Non-ennched 
schools are compared. 
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Both Private and Developed schools are not different from their counterparts for Extrinsic 
Oiientation (EXOL) and Significant Others (SIGOL) but Developed is better in Assessment 
Dominance (ADOL) while Private is better in Involvement (INJOL). 

A very significant and meamngful picture is created by Enriched and Non-enriched school 
comparison, the difference is significant in 6 out of 7 variables in favour of Enriched and at the 
same time it is less and not significant on Assessment Domination. 

This clearly brings forth the fact that for improving students’ Scholastic Ability and their 
Orientation in Learning, enrichment of school environment can play a major role. Whether the 
school is Private or Government, whether it is in Developed or Undeveloped area is relatively 
less important. 

This suggests further that teachers should be oriented towards making impact on school climate. 
They should create the learning environment which is multifaceted and encourages students’ 
interactive participation. It is the environment in which teachers also are active and are seen as 
learners. 

Teachers of Students with High and Low SAT Scores 

To reveal the training needs in relation to students’ scholastic performance, all schools (N = 30) 
were ranked according to the average SAT scores of students in each school. Instead of upper 
and lower quartile, a cut of point was decided at upper and lower 15%, for better discrimination 
between two groups of teachers. This procedure yielded higher group of 64 teachers from the top 
3 schools and a lower group of 60 teachers from the bottom 5 schools. These two groups are 
compared on all variables - Mental Abilities, Motivation, Commitment and Values. Table 
No. 4.22 to 4.25 shows the results. For more meaningful picture the population norms i.e. the 
Means of the whole survey population are mentioned along with the higher and lower group. 
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Table No. 4.22 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Mental Ability Test Scores of 
Teachers from higher (N = 64) and lower (N = 60) Group 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

CMI 








Higher Group 

0-14 

6.00 

5.77 

2.65 

1.70 

3.69 

0.01 

Lower Group 

0-10 

4.00 

4.07 

2.43 

DMR 








Higher Group 

0-19 

6.50 

7.06 

3.97 

1.63 

2.46 

0.05 

Lower Group 

0-14 

5.00 

5.53 

3.32 

NFC 








Higher Group 

2-12 

9.00 

8.38 

2.21 

0.99 

2.20 

0.05 

Lower Group 

1-12 

8.00 

7.38 

2.71 

CBR 








Higher Group 

1 - 19 

11.00 

10.91 

3.15 

0.44 

0.69 

N.S. 

Lower Group 

2-20 

10.00 

10.47 

3.85 


Table No. 4.23 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation I - Questionnaire 
Scores of Teachers from higher (N = 64) and lower (N = 60) Group 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Intrinsic 








Higher Group 

6-13 

9.00 

9.22 

1.63 

-0.25 

-0.63 

N.S. 

Lower Group 

3-14 

9.00 

9.47 

2.55 

Extrinsic 








Higher Group 

1-8 

5.00 

4.67 

1.65 

jj^QH 

0.49 

N.S. 

Lower Group 

0-10 

5.00 

4.48 

2.49 
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Table No. 4.24 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Motivation II - Questionnaire (Self 
vs Student) Scores of Teachers from higher (N = 64) and lower (N = 60) Group 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig- 

Neutral 

Self 




Self 

Student 

Self 

Student 




Higher Group 

1-8 

3-9 

4.00 

6.00 

4.34 

Dl 


1.67 

-1.76 

-5.90 

0.01 

Lower Group 

2-10 

2-12 

4.00 

7.00 

4.40 

6.52 

1.82 

2.09 

-2.11 

-5.87 

0.01 

Affiliation 












Higher Group 

1-10 

1-7 

3.00 

3.00 

3.63 

2.91 

1.87 

1.47 

0.71 

2.39 

0.05 

Lower Group 

0-8 

1 

o 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.93 

1.81 

1.91 

0.35 

0.92 

N.S. 


HI 



■Hi 








Higher Group 

0-7 

0-7 



3.67 

3.38 

1.72 

1.85 

0.29 

0.93 

N.S. 

mm 

IB 

0-7 

3.00 

3.00 

3.70 

2.90 

1.92 

1.85 

0.80 

2.30 

0.05 

Power 












Higher Group 

0-6 

0-4 

2.00 

2.00 

2.36 


IB 

1.11 

0.75 

2.98 

O.Ol 

Lower Group 

0-6 

0-9 

2.00 

LOO 

2.63 

1.63 

1.73 

1.70 

1.00 

3.17 

0.01 


Table No. 4.25 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Commitment Questionnaire Scores 
of Teachers from higher (N = 64) and lower (N = 60) Group 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Receiving 










38.00 

37.70 

3.39 



N.S. 

Lower Group 

23-46 

38.00 

36.88 

4.53 





IHI 




-1 

Higher Group 



33.36 



0.31 

N.S. 

Lower Group 

23-45 

33,00 

33.10 


Valuing 









27-45 

34.00 

34.66 

3.96 

-0.16 

0.24 

N.S. 

Lower Group 

27-42 

35.00 

34.82 

3.49 
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Qualities 


Most Valued 


Higher Group Lower Group 

(N = 64) (N=60) 

Discipline 


77.89 58.46 

Confidence 

57.89 46.15 

Cooperation 

58.95 56.92 

Desire for Learning 

54.74 53.85 

Perseverance 

42.11 50.77 

Agreeableness 

30.53 33.85 

Enthusiasm 

30.53 36.92 

Sensitivity 


Optimism 

17,89 16.92 

Novelty 

9.47 16.32 

Ability to change - self 
and environment 

12.63 7.69 

Competitiveness 

8.42 9.23 

Excellence 

10.53 7.69 

Motivating 

6.32 9.23 

Flexibility 

6.32 6.15 

Leadership 

6.32 9.23 

Goal Orientation 

6.32 9.23 

Planning 

8.42 7.69 

Problem Centeredness 


5.26 4.62 

Integration 


3.16 9.23 


Least Valued 

Higher Group 

Lower Group 

(N = 64) 

(N = 60) 

2.11 

3.08 

1.05 

12.31 

2.11 

4.62 

5.26 

15.38 

6.32 

9.23 

5.26 

15.38 

7.37 

6.15 

17.89 

13.85 

28.42 

35.38 

24.21 

16.92 

30.53 

10.77 

53.68 

41.54 

16.84 

32.31 

25.26 

23.08 

44.21 

41.54 

57.89 

27.69 

38.95 

.24.62 

32.63 

27.69 

47.37 

33.85 

44.21 

27,69 


The results show that on Mental Abilities the difference is largest and also significant on 3 out of 
4 tests. On other variables though the differences are very small and not significant at many 
places they are slightly in favour of higher group, on Extrinsic Motivation, and Commitment for 
Receiving. 

The qualities most preferred are not very different in two groups but the weightages are different. 
The difference is more note-worthy in valuing Discipline and Confidence with more weightage 
by the Higher group and in valuing Perseverance and Sensitivity with greater weightages by the 
Lower group. The weightages for least preferred also show difference with over all trend similar 
to earlier analysis. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


The analysis of survey data regarding schools, teachers and students points out very clearly that 
Enriched School Environment is congenial for the development of Abilities of both teachers and 
students. Teachers from Enriched school environment are decisively better than their 
counterparts, on Mental Abilities, are ready to Receive more and are Achievement oriented both 
for self and students. 

In many other respects teachers any where are mostly the same. TTie differences are very small 
and not significant. This picture is not changed when teachers of Higher SAT score students and 
Lower SAT score students are compared. 

The analysis of students’ data on the lines similar to teachers’ data analysis support the 
importance of Enriched school climate. Students from Enriched schools are not only superior in 
SAT scores but also show desirable Learning Orientations. 

In other comparisons as Private vs. Government Schools and Developed vs. Undeveloped area, 
the differences are in favour of students in the former category in most of the cases, though the 
difference is small and not significant at many places. 

These results conclude for the direction of teachers’ training for their effectiveness to enrich the 
school climate. The School Climate Questionnaire evaluates the climate on 7 different 
dimensions such as - 

1) Teachers perception about physical and psychosocial climate of the school. 

2) Curriculum based knowledge through off-classroom activities. 

3) Knowledge outside curriculum 

4) Psychomotor Skill 

5) Socio-economic and cultural awareness 

6) Religious and philosophical awareness 

7) Expressional skills and emotional control 
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The results also warrant little more balance in teachers’ Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation, less 
Neutrality towards students and higher Achievement and Affiliation Motivation for students. 
From the qualities desirable for teachers only a few are concentrated by most of them. Qualities 
as Goal Orientation, Problem Centeredness, Planning, Flexibility remain ignored. Such qualities 
should be valued by some teachers. The implicit learning by students takes place through their 
observation of teachers’ behaviour. The activities beyond class-room give more scope for 
development and expression of such qualities and also two levels of Commitment, namely. 
Receiving and Responding. 

The review of previous research and related literature points out the need for considering both 
cognitive and affective components and integrating them to strengthen teachers’ behavior. There 
should be focus on developing more desirable personadity traits in relation to the environment. 
Teachers should be equipped with more empathy towards students and play way and activity 
based approach. The school should be a place to learn the social-cultural system of the world 
outside and the way of integrating subject knowledge into an organized whole that can be 
experienced. Without self-learning it is not possible for any teacher to stand to those expectations 
to change the ‘world’ through the ‘school’. 
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Section V 
The Training 


Sample 

Experimental Group - The analysis of Survey yielded cut-of points for selection of schools, 
referring to School Climate, Students’ Scholastic Ability and Teachers’ Mental Abilities. The 
schools were divided into four quartiles and those in the lower quartiles (below Median) were 
appealed to send the teachers for training programme. Personal acquaintances and letter by the 
Education Officer had to be used. Three government schools from 3 towns in the industrial area 
20 kms from Pune and two private schools 40-50 kms towards east and west of Pune showed the 
interest in training. The initial sample of the teachers from these schools is shown below. 

Table No. 5.1 : Sample of Teachers Selected for Training 



Government 

Schools 

Private 

Schools 

Total 

Male 

9 

23 

32 

Female 

21 

3 

24 

Total 

30 

26 

56 


Because the academic calendars of government and private schools were not similar, initially the 
training programmes for government and private schools were launched separately, and also 
conducted separately at separate venues for most of the times. The two groups were combined 
only occasionally. For certain part of the programme even each of the five schools was dealt 
independently. There was a reshuffling of the group after a few sessions of training due to 
transfers of teachers. The new teachers were again had to be briefed about earlier sessions. 
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Training Programme 

The whole programme was spaced over the complete academic year - from June to April. In the 
first term the focus was more on training and in the second term it was more on implementation 
by teachers, follow-up, and feedback. 

Method - The methods used in training ranged widely, and included - lecture, interactive 
lecturette, group discussion, group task, experiential learning, self report, observation, self-study, 
individual and group project and planned but informal sharing and interactions. 

Material - Ready-made notes for teachers were avoided as far as possible. However for new 
topics such as Multiple Intelligence, SOI Model, Creativity, etc. brief printed notes were given 
for individual reference, to each participant. Most of the exercises and instruments in the form of 
the questionnaire, used in the training programme were retained by the teachers as their own 
copies. A set of reference books useful for talent development was given to each school for the 
participant teachers in that school. 

Content - The contents of the programme along with objectives and specific activities are 
mentioned here in brief. The objectives of the programme were the same for all schools though 
some specific activities and projects were planned as per the individual needs of the teachers, the 
needs of the students and facilities that would be available at the school. More details of the 
programme as it was conducted are given in the Appendix Ill. 


Table No. 5.2 : Contents of the Training Programme 


Objectives and 

Sheaths involved * 

Activities and Contents 

Method 

Physical Fitness 

Annamaya 

Pranamaya 

Simple warming up exercises. 

Yogasanas - Focus on Parvatasan, Padmasan, 
Pachhimottanasan, Uttanpadasan, Shavasan, Bhujangasan 
Pranayam — Unulom-Vilom, Omkar Pranayam 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Physical exercise 

Experiential 

activity 


* : The specific Sheath or the Kosha more involved is mentioned here. However if may be borne in mmd 
that no activity can be exclusively classified under a single Sheath. 
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Awareness 

For oneself 

T .er.tnrp 

Annamaya 

Ayurvedic approach to Health care. Health for women 
Relaxation for sound sleep 

Health for Students 

Adolescent development 

Diet for students from low income group 

Exercise 

Experiential 

activity 

Desire to change 

SWOT 

Lecture 

oneself and others 

Knowing oneself and environment, SWOT analysis 

Planning for change 

Written exercise 

Group discussion 

Manomaya 

Yijnanamaya 

Group discussion in relation to SWOT of oneself and the 

group 

Being a Teacher 

Why I am a teacher? Did I get education I wanted? What is 

the role of the teacher? Am I fit for it? How to adapt with 

the environment for the development of self and others 

Job in me 

The exercise relating one’s own qualities, success and 
progress in the job, to the job requirement. 

Debrief 

Achievement 

Management Game for Achievement Motiation: 

Lecture 

Motivation 

Performing a difficult task involving risk 

Physical exercise 

Manomaya 

Knowing more about successful personalities 

Group discussion 

Vijnanamaya 

Sharing real life experiences of facing challenges 

Listening to stories 

Sharing 

Self-learning desire 

Interacting with other teachers doing novel experiments 

Visits 

and urge 

Undertaking individual projects 

Projects 

Manomaya 

Understanding principles of self development 

Group discussion 

Vijnanamaya 


Follow-up 
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Interacting with 

Knowing the environment 

1 .er.tiire 

the environment 

School for the gifted 

Visits 


School in the rural area - a center for social development 

Observation 

Manomaya 

Off-school programme for identifying and nurturing talents 

Questioning 

Vijnanamaya 

in rural children 

Brief reports 


Functioning of Sugar School 

Group discussion 


Science projects 

Group study 


Resnondina to the environment 

Group task 


Group projects with the help of the students 

Planning and implementing projects 

Meeting people, asking information, expressing oneself, 

organizing the action, leadership 

School climate 

Understanding variables of school climate 

Planning activities for changing climate 

Follow-up 

Effective 

Exercise for imnrovine aualitv of speech 

Exercise 

communication 

Internal factors: content and its oragnisation 

Practice 

expressing and 

External factors : accents, tone, voice modulation, clarity 

Evaluation and 

making impact 

of speech, body language 

Feedback 

Pranamaya 

Exercise for discussion skills 

Leading group discussion 

Effective presentation of a report 


Reading skills 

Reading speed and comprehension 

Lecture 

Knowing one’s own reading speed with comprehension 

Exercise 

Vijnanamaya 

Knowing factors involved in reading 

Group discussion 


How to improve reading skills of students 

Knowing and removing hindrances in reading 

Feedback 

Writing skills 

Speed of writing 

Exercise 

Pranamaya 

Legible handwriting 

Making effective writing for announcement and letters 

Feedback 
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"List^g skill 

Pranamaya 

Manomaya 

Realizing blocks in listening 

Listening and completing the story in a group one-by-one 
Listening to a message, remembering and interpreting to 

find a solution 

ixercise 

Debrief 

Improving 

Understanding nature of Multiple Intelligence 

Lecture 

cognitive ability 

Guilford’s SOI model 

Self-study 


Simple illustration in day-to-day behavior for various 

Group discussion 

Vijnanamaya 

factors in SOI 

Group task 


Preparing exercise on SOI model for students 

Project 


Individual nroiect work in one’s own subject area for the 

deeper insight 

Discussion on debatable issue 

Memorv - Memory an Ayurvedic concept and how to 

improve memory 

Feedback 

Creative thinking 

Observation skills, visualization, inquiry technique, brain 

Lecturette 


storming, SCAMPER, morphological analysis 

Exercise 

Vijnanamaya 

How to apply technique of creative thinking in the 

classroom 

Preparing exercise on creative thinking in the classroom 

learning 

Group task 

Understanding and 

Removing mental blocks and inhibition 

Experiential 

managing 

Understanding nature of emotions 

learning 

emotions 

Understanding emotions of students 

Emotional development 

Lecture 

Manomaya 

Types of emotions 


Vijnanamaya 

Emotional catharsis 

Positive thinking while solving problems 
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Stress management 

Manomaya 

Knowing one’s own stress 

What is stress? Why stress? 

Coping strategies 

Learning relaxation techniques 

1 

I ' 

1 Iccturatte | 

i lA i 

\ J'Xercise f 

: •’'Xperienlial 
learning ! 

Project: as a tool 

Experiments in teaching 

: fecture 

for learning 

Project method twhv? When? Eor whom'.’! 

! ' 

Pranamaya 

Types of projects 

j 

Vijnanamaya 

Action research 

i 


How to undertake action research 

[ 

Use of effective 

Story telling 

i.. 

; I^t:nionsti^t 

methods for 

Street play 

1 

; exercise 

learning 

Group song 

Drama 

1 

Manomaya 

Role play 

Povada / Lyric 

i 

Motivation for 

Facilitation 

lixercise 

students 

Understanding and using facilitation technique 

Group discussi: 

Manomaya 

Comnetitions 

Implcraentatioii: 

Arranging competitions stimulating different factors in 

Feedback 1 

Vijnanamaya 

, . 

cognitive and affective domain 

lixpericntial aii | 


Rewards and feed hack ; Appropriate use of reward and 

participative ^ 


feedback for motivation 

Grout) nroject work i 

learning 

i 


Learning through group project work 

! 

L^ommitment tor 

PanchJeosha concept for self-development and. 

Lectures ! 

self-development 

development of students 

Demonstration ! 

Manomaya 

Self-development through social development 

Interactive i 

Vijnanamaya 

Masipwjsneedhierarchy and self-actualization 

Iccturette 1 


Qualities of good teacher 

Group discussioi; 


^repanng checklist for observation of students 

Group task = 
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Stress management 

Manomaya 

Knowing one’s own stress 

What is stress? Why stress? 

Coping strategies 

Learning relaxation techniques 

Interactive "i 

lecturatte 

Exercise 

Experiential 

1 

learning 

1 

1 

Project: as a tool 

Experiments in teaching 

Lecture ' 


for leaniing 

Proiect method twhy? When? For whom?) 



Pranamaya 

Types of projects 


! 

Vijnanamaya 

Action research 



How to undertake action research 


Use of effective 

Story telling 

Demonstration and 

methods for 

Street play 

exercise 

learning 

Group song 



Drama 


Manomaya 

Role play 



Povada / Lyric 


Motivation for 

Facilitation 

Exercise 

students 

Understanding and using facilitation technique 

Group discussion 


Competitions 

Implementation 

Manomaya 

Arranging competitions stimulating different factors in 

Feedback 

Vijnanamaya 

cognitive and affective domain 

Experiential and 


Rewards and feed back : Appropriate use of reward and 

participative 


feedback for motivation 

learning 


Group proiect work 



Learning through group project work 


Commitment for 

Panchkosha concept for self-development and 

Lectures 

self-development 

development of students 

Demonstration 

Manomaya 

SelLdevelopment through social development 

Interactive 

Vijnanamaya 

Maslow’s need hierarchy and self-actualization 

lecturette 


Qualities of good teacher 

Group discussion 


Preparing checklist for observation of students 

Group task 
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Control Group. : Two schools, one government school and other private school, comparable to 
Experimental schools, were selected as control group schools. They were from the Survey 
sample and hence data on pre-tests was available. However at the last moment due to some 
unavoidable reasons post-testing could not be carried out in these schools at proper time, in a 
proper way. Even the office records as the number of drop-outs and students’ performance in the 
annual examination were not completely available. So this group has to be almost excluded from 
the major analyses for this Part II of the study. It was too late to get any other comparable school 
for post-testing. 

About the participating schools 
School 1 - The Government School 

The school 1 is secondary school having standards from 5*'' to 10*. The Principal of the school 
was more Discipline oriented. The school very often wins prizes in school competitions in sports 
and arts. 

Ten teachers participated in the training. Some of them were eager to learn but many were not. 
Nearly half of the them were new to the school and there was no ‘we feeling’ or ‘My School 
Pride’. Those who were enthusiastic and responsive were participating in all sessions whole 
heartedly. The new teachers could comprehend the themes and the methods in training but could 
not carry it to the students. This school worked on ‘Medicinal Plants’. Teachers helped the 
students to collect information from books, to interview Ayurved experts and also to grow plants 
in the school campus. 

School 2 — The Government School 

The school has primary and secondary sections. The Priircipal was active and enthusiastic. There 
were nine teachers from this school, who were present for almost all training sessions. They 
participated very well in discussions, activities and games and asked more information when 
they needed. They thought independently about various topics introduced during training and 
also tried to utilize their knowledge in the classroom. They did not allow their own personal 
difficulties to hamper their participation. On the whole they consistently behaved as a ‘group 
and‘aproactive group’. 
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They worked on the project ot Rice Crop’. The project was to be implemented and completed 
with the help of students. It included interviewing farmers, collecting newspaper cuttings and 
consolidating the information in a report form. Teachers too participated in adding something 
from their own, to the project report. One of the teachers learnt and practiced the ‘exercise for 
improving concentration’, and tried to introduce it in the class-room. One of the students’ 
projects has been selected at the national level for children’s science congress. 

School 3 - The Government School 

School 3 is a Government school having both primary and secondary sections Ten teachers (2 
male and 8 female) participated in the training. Some of them were working in morning shift and 
some in afternoon shift. Hence they had less interactions with each other in the school. The 
Principal also had to look after both Morning and Afternoon shift and was rather overburdened 
and had less communication with teachers. Though majority of teachers participated whole 
heartedly some (2 to 3) were quite irregular and did not do their individual projects so willingly. 
This group never turned into ‘one group’. 

Those who were ready to learn, solved all personal problems in the school and at home, 
motivated their students and completed their project work about a religious place ‘Aland!’, a 
village near the school. For the project they did a survey of pollution of the river, the pilgrims 
visiting, the native people and the shops. Most of the information was collected through 
interviews. 

School 4 - The Private School 

The school 4 is a private school in the village 40 Kms. from Pune. It is a secondary school 
having classes form 5**^ to 10^. Children from nearby Zilla Parishad primary school come to the 
5* standard in this school. Majority of children come from farmers families. 

Most of the teachers (N = 12) from this school participated in die training. Sometime even the 
Principal also was present. The male-female ratio for this school was exactly opposite. There 
were more males (N = 10) than females (N = 2). Due to distance, transportation and other 
responsibilities, initially teachers were rather reluctant, but later on their interest increased note- 
worthily. Most of the teachers, except 2 or 3 were regular. They were alert to transfer their 
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knowledge and experience in training, to their students. Instead of working on all children from 
standards 5 to 7 , they decided to focus on standard 6^*'. They worked on the project 
‘Kamdhenu’ for which they helped students to know about ‘Dairy’ and its functioning, milk- 
standardization, animals in the village, etc. For the same class of students, they arranged variety 
of simple competitions involving intellectual, creative and physical skills. Students certainly 
profited from it. They observed the change in students’ behavior using 5 point rating scale. 

School 5 - The Private School 

The school 5 is a private school in the village 40 Km. from Pune. It is a secondary school having 
standards from 5* to 10^. The school also has a hostel facility. Most of the children are from 
farmers’ families. Some stay in the hostel, some are ‘day-students’. Some teachers are residential 
and look after tlie hostel. They have to perform different roles - counsellor, guardian / parents, 
and take all care. 

Eleven teachers participated in the programme. All teachers were participating whole heartedly 
and the Principal also was present a few times. Most of the teachers were quite open, more 
creative, and active. They were implementing what they learnt in the programme. They helped 
students to work on the project ‘Pavana River’ - the agriculture, and the culture around the river. 
Students also studied the income and expenditure in their families to have some economic 
picture of their living. Though these teachers were participative they were not regular and later 
on got more involved in other school activities and so were not present on certain tests. 
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Section VI 

Effect of Training : Results and Discussion 

The goal of the teachers training was to make them more capable of changing the learner and 
the learning environment. So for verifying the impact of the training the evaluation of the change 
in the learner and learning environment is more important. However since this has to be taken 
place through teachers the effect on teachers also has to be studied. 

Hence general hypotheses were stated as follows ; 

As a result of training 

1) There will be improvement in the cognitive ability, motivation and commitment of 
teachers, 

2) i) There will be improvement in the enrichment of school climate, and 

ii) in students’ scholastic performance, motivation and attitude towards learning. 

The results are evaluated in the light of these hypotheses and no specific hypothesis is set for any 
statistical test. 

Since the school climate has only a single score and small data, it is presented first. It is then 
followed by results regarding teachers and students. 

Effect on School Climate 

The results of survey clearly indicate the effect of enriched school climate on both students and 
teachers. In the training programme teachers were stimulated to conduct activities in the school, 
through which they can invite students’ participation and interaction with the world beyond the 
school. This strategy changes the school climate on various dimensions. Of course it depends on 
teachers’ enthusiasm, readiness to respond and take more responsibilities, cooperation by the 
principal and infrastructure facilities. Table No. 6.1 shows scores of experimental and control 
group schools on School Climate Questionnaire. Scores are presented separately for each school 
and are not averaged because what teachers could do in the school was not the same for all 
schools. 
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Table No. 6.1 : Pre and Post Test Scores on School Climate Questionnaire of Experimental 
and Control Group 



Survey Population | M = 106 SD = 24.25 


The post-test scores speak a lot. The experimental group schools show noteworthy rise in the 
school climate. The improvement by experimental schools is highly significant (t = 5.956, p<.01, 
df= 3) (Dennis, H. and Duncan, C. 2000). 

It also suggests some relationship with teachers’ participation in the programme. Most of the 
Teachers from schools 1 and 2 were more cooperative, ready to learn and devote more time. The 
principals too were supportive. These teachers conducted new activities in the class-room and 
also beyond the class-room. Teachers from two schools 3 and 4 were less participative. Later on 
school no. 4 did cooperate and had some focused efforts for std. VI and it had satisfactory effect. 
Though the problems teachers had to face in schools 3 and 4 were different the result is the same 
- the change in school climate is less. School 5 was going through a special period of time. It 
was preparing for celebration of completion of 12 years - a ‘Tapapurti Function’ hence the 
whole school was being upsurged. The score reflects a large effect of that specific period over 
and above what might be expected through training. Such temporary and/or ‘cosmetic’ rise and 
the sporadic change, may or may not leave equally large effect on students. This school did not 
complete the questionnaire at the time of pre-test hence we could not have that data. 

The control group schools were not available at the proper time for the post tests, so the 
experimental and control group comparison is not possible. The results available with one of the 
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The control group schools were not available at the proper time for the post tests, so the 
experimental and control group comparison is not possible. The results available with one of the 
control schools are presented. The pre and post-test scores of the control group are not much 
different. 

The standing of experhnental schools in comparison with population should be considered more 
important rather than just pre-test and post-test comparison. The figure 6.1 shows the 
experimental schools along with the norm — the average School Climate score obtained in the 
survey. 



Figure 6.1 

Both the tables 6.1 and figure 6.1 show decisively the impact of training on school climate. 

The Mean and SD of School Climate Scores of 30 schools involved in the survey are given in 
Table No. 6.1 for reference. It may be noted that in terms of a distance the post-test scores of 
experimental school 1 tfl4 are considerably above the norm. The minimum score (school 4) is 
more than 1.0 o distance above the norm while the maximum score (school 1) is more than 2.0 ct 
distance above the norm. 

For the reason stated earlier school 5 is not considered for statistical analysis. However results 
with 4 schools are sufficiently revealing and support the hypothesis (2i) that ‘As a result of 
training there will be improvement in the enrichment of school climate . 
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Effect of Training on Teachers 


The effect of training was partially studied through comparing pre-test and post-test perfonnance 
of teachers under training. These results are presented through tables 6.2 to 6.11 for Mental 
Abilities, Motivation, Commitment and Values. As explained earlier all the teachers were not 
same in pre-test and post-test situation. Hence the group Means have been compared considering 
the groups as tyw independent groups in the initial stage of the analysis^ Again selecting only 
those who were present for pre-test and post-test, the difference is tested by chi-square. 

Enhancing Mental Abilities 

Table 6.2 gives pre-test post-test scores of both Experimental and Control group on tests of 
Mental Abilities, followed by schoolwise results in experimental group. 

Table No. 6.2 ; Prc-tcst Post-test Scores of Teachers in the Experimental and Control 
Group on Tests of Mental Abilities (N Experimental - Pre = 50, Post = 48) (N Control - 
Pre = 30, Post = 21) 


Experimental 

Group 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

CMI 








Pre -Test 

1-11 

5.00 

5.36 

2.45 

3.31 

5.62 

0.001 

Post - Test 

4-16 

8.00 

8.67 

3.28 

DMR 







— 


Ml 

5.50 

5.76 

2.72 

1.74 

2.78 

0.01 


1-14 

7.00 

7.50 

3.39 

HKSHI 









1-12 

6.00 

6.46 

2.72 

1.28 

3.17 

0.01 

Post - Test 

3-12 

8.00 

8.04 

2.22 

CBR 









5-18 

11.00 

10.73 

3.21 

0.96 

1.61 

N.S. 


6-17 

12.00 

11.69 

2.72 



Footnote' ; See Appendix I for the explanation. 
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mm 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 










2-14 

6.00 

5.85 

2.67 

1.48 

1.97 

.05 


1-13 

7.00 

7.33 

2.53 













2-14 

6.00 

6.53 

2.98 

0.52 

0.62 



3-14 

6.00 

7.05 

2.81 




NFC 








Pre -Test 

2-12 

8.00 

8.17 

2.46 

0.02 


N.S. 

Post - Test 

4-12 

8.00 

8.19 

2.01 




CBR 








Pre -Test 

6-16 

11.00 

10.92 

2.98 

0.12 

0.14 

N.S. 

Post - Test 

6-16 

- 

12.00 

. 

11.04 

2.81 





The results in table no. 6.2 clearly show the significant gain by experimental group in semantic 
understanding, divergent thinking and reasoning (CMI, DMR, NFC). Teachers’ groups before 
and after training show improvement in all test scores though not significant in CBR. In the 
control group only in CMI the difference is significant at 0.05 level. 

Table No. 6.3 : Comparison of Pre-test Post-test Scores of Teachers (N = 36) from 
Experimental Group by Chi-square Tests _ 


Test 

Df 


Significance 

CMI 

2 

22.14 

p<0.01 s 

DMR 

2 

39.36 

p<0.01 s 

NFC 

2 

4.53 

p<0.11 NS 

CBR 

2 

9.13 

p<0.02 S 


Selecting teachers present for both pre-test and post-test, when chi square test was applied, the 
difference is highly significant for CMI, DMR and CBR. For NFC though x' is not significant p 
is not very large. Thus all analyses support favourable effect of training on Mental Ability test 

scores of teachers. 
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14 


Means of Experimental Group and Survey Population 



Figure 6.2 


The effect of training was also judged by comparing the teachers’ standing with population 
norms i.e. the means of population; we find here that in post-test they have surpassed the norms 
though not equally. 

Motivational Change 

How far motivational change is possible through training? Can we change the general orientation 
ftom Intrinsic towards Extrinsic? If so, whether it can be measured fully by a questionnaire as 
used here? The pre-test and post-test scores on Motivation are given in Table No. 6.4 and 6.5. 
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Figure 6.3 


btrinsic and extrinsic motivations are more related vnth basic dispositiontd traits. However 
individual can be made aware of the dominance of either, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each. Teaching is expected to be a selfless service, and teachers to be more devoted to it Soci 
recognition, rewards, promotion, may be of secondary importance. It is also true tha extern 
motivation keeps the individual oriented towards performance and results. Thou^ in the tramng 
teachers were made aware of it. it is not reflected in the post-test scores. The pretest and posMes 
difference is not significant also in chi-square test and group is not ddferent from the norm. Perhaps 
greater change in education system and culture is essential. 
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Motivation for Achievetnent, Affiliation and Power towards Self and towards students was studied 
in two directions, firstly the difference between pre and post-test scores, and difference between 
scores for self and students. The table no. 6.6 presents the results. 

Table No. 6.6 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Teachers of Experimental Group at 


Pre-test and Post-test of Motivation (N - Self and Student - Pre = 50, Post = 48) 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Neutral (Self) 






■■■ 

Pre -Test 

2-9 

5.00 

4.72 

1.75 

-0.64 

-1.74 


Post-Test 

1-8 

4.00 

4.08 

1.84 

Neutral (Student) 







Pre -Test 

2-10 

6.00 

5.80 

1.89 

0.03 

0.08 


Post-Test 

1-10 

6.00 

5.83 

1.84 

Affiliation (Self) 







Pre -Test 

0-6 

3.00 

3.26 

1.50 


m 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

0-8 

■eh 

3.46 

1.79 

Affiliation (Student) 






Pre -Test 

1-7 


3.26 

1.68 

■ 



Post-Test 



2.79 

1.71 

Achievement (Self) 






■■■ 

Pre -Test 

1-6 

3.50 

3.58 

1.41 

0.31 

0.83 

N.S. 

Post - Test 

0-9 

3.00 

3.89 

2.14 

1 Achievement (Student) 





Pre -Test 

1-6 

3.00 

3.20 

1.47 

0.34 

1.05 

N.S. 

Post - Test 

0-7 

3.00 

3.54 

1.68 

Power (Self) 







Pre -Test 

0-8 

2.00 

2.44 

1.97 

-0.09 

-0.24 

N.S. 

Post - Test 

0-8 

2.00 

2.35 

1.70 


Power (Student) 







Pre -Test 

0-7 

2.00 

1.74 

1.42 

-0.08 

-0.30 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

0-5 

2.00 

1.66 

1.20 



Survey 

Population 

Mean 


4.46 

HHHII 

5.90 

■BUB 

Hi 


3.03 

_ 

mmmmi 

3.81 


3.35 


2.26 


1.64 


It is quite clear that the Means and Medians do not show any change. But there are slight changes in 
SDs and Ranges. Selecting only those who were present for pre-test and post-test, the chi-square 
test was applied. The results are presented in the table no. 6.7. 
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Table No. 6.7 : Comparison of Pre-test Post-test Scores of Teachers (N = 25) from 
Experimental Group by Chi-square test for self and for student 

Pre and Post test - Student Pre and Post test Self 


Test 

df 

iC 

Significance 


2 


N.S. 

Affiliation 

3 


N.S. 

Achievement 

2 

9.03 

p<0.01 

Power 

2 

4.31 

N.S. 


Test 

df 


Significance 

Neutral 

3 

0.85 

N.S. 

Affiliation 

2 

1.38 

N.S. 

Achievement 

3 

19.27 

p<0.01 

Power 

2 

2.05 

N.S. 


Table No. 6.8 : Comparison of Pre-test Post-test Scores of Teachers (N = 25) from 
Experimental Group by Chi-square test for difference between self and student 


Pre-test (Self - Student) 


Test 

df 


Significance 

Neutral 

3 

18.28 

p<0.01 

Affiliation 

3 

8.47 

p < 0.05 

Achievement 

3 

2.30 

N.S. 

Power 

3 

12.23 

p<0.01 


Post-test (Self - Student) 


Test 

df 

X^ 

Significance 

Neutral 

3 

15.32 

p<0.01 

Affiliation 

3 

0.83 

N.S. 

Achievement 

3 

10.99 

p<0.05 

Power 

3 

3.42 

N.S. 


The chi-squares too do not show any significant effect of training except for Achievement 
motivation. The Means of Achievement for all teachers have shown slight improvement in the 
score. The change in distribution of scores of the smaller group of teachers present for both 
pre-test and post-test is significant as indicated by chi-square test. 

The experimental group is also compared with population and we find very negligible difference. 
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Figure 6.4 


The bar diagram in the figure no. 6.4 shows that the experimental group is only slightly better 
than population at four places. All these results on both the tests of Motivation indicate very little 
impact of training. Perhaps more experience and change in the whole system is essential. 
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Commitment 


On the test of coimnitment we do not find much change. But the group as a whole has slightly 
shifted towards higher stage. Receiving, responding and valuing are the stages of commitment. 
The items in the test are so framed that a change in desirable direction implies some decrease on 
lower stage and gradual increase in higher stage. Thus favourble change in commitment is 
indicated by higher score on responding and highest on valuing. The results are presented in 
table no. 6.9 

Table No. 6.9 : Pre-test Post-test Scores of Teachers in the Experimental Groups on tests of 
commitment (N - Pre = 50, Post = 48) 


Experimental 

Group 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 

Receiving 








Pre -Test 

15-51 

37.00 

36,91 

6.05 

-1.34 

-1.12 

N.S. 

Post - Test 

13-45 

36.00 

35.57 

5.44 

Responding 








Pre -Test 

11-43 

33.00 

33.13 

5.32 

1.44 

1.20 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

14-47 

35.00 

34.57 

6.20 

Valuing 








Pre —Test 

13-44 

34.00 

33.23 

5.29 

1.09 

1.05 

M.S. 

Post-Test 

15-44 

34.00 

34.32 

4.60 



The results clearly show that there is no significant change in the Commitment as indicated by 
Mean scores. These observations are again verified by chi-square test after selecting only those 
teachers who were present for both pre-test and post-test. 
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Table No. 6.10 : Comparison of Pre-test Post-test Scores of Teachers (N = 24) from 
Experimental Group by CM-sqmare test 


Test 

Df 


Significance 

Receiving 

3 

16.98 

p< 0.01 s 

Responding 

3 

9.72 

p<0.05 S 

Valuing 

3 

1.09 

NS 


The changes in Receiving (x — 16.98) and Responding = 9.72) are highly significant, while 
that in Valuing is not significant. Perhaps for higher level of commitment as seen through 
Valuing, it may require greater impact of traimng and environment as well as internalizing 
experiences through Responding for a longer period. 


Experimental Group on Test of Commitment 

38 
37 ■ 

36 ■ 

» 35 ■ 

J 34 
33 
32 ■ 

31 


Receiving Responding Valuing 


Experimental Group 

OPre -Test 


El Post-Test 


□ Survey Population Mean 


Figure 6.5 


When compared with population Means we get the similar picture. The expeiimental group is 
little better than population average in Responding. 
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Effect on Values / Preferences 

The percent responses for Five most preferred / valued qualities’, by experimental group were 
analysed school-wise. The qualities chosen by 35 percent or more have been shown bold in the 
table no. 6.11. 


Table No. 6.11 : The Qualities Most Preferred / Valued by Experimental Group Teachers 
in Post-Test in comparison with Population, given in Percent Frequencies 


Qualities valued 

Population 
nv —4int 

Experimental schools (Post-test) 

Combined 

(Post-test) 

(N = 41) 

School 5 
(Post-test) 
(N=8) 


Wi 




Discipline 

66.10 

86 

38 

80 

62 

66.98 

88 

Confidence 

56.34 

57 

38 

40 

46 

45.39 

38 

Cooperation 

53.17 

86 

50 

50 

54 

59.27 

63 

Desire for Learning 

51.22 

86 



54 

59.27 

38 

Perseverance 

45.87 

43 

50 

80 

69 

62.27 

38 

Agreeableness 

35.86 

86 

38 

50 

46 

54.20 

38 

Enthusiasm 

34.15 

29 

38 

50 

23 

33.83 

63 

Sensitivity 

24.39 

43 

13 

10 

46 

30.12 

38 

Optimism 

22.68 

29 

13 

40 

23 

26.51 

13 

Novelty 

15.86 

29 

25 

10 

23 

21.54 

50 

Ability to change - 
self and 
environment 

9.75 

29 



1 

6.37 

13 

Competitiveness 

9.52 

- 


10 


17.90 

- 

Excellence 

8.78 

- 

38 

- 

8 

10.15 

75 

Motivating 

8.29 

14 

- 

- 

- 

3.07 

25 

Flexibility 

8.05 

- 

38 


8 

12.59 

38 

Leadership 

8.05 

14 

13 

- 

8 

8.34 

13 

Goal Orientation 

7.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Planning 

6.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Problem 

Centeredness 

5.12 

14 

“ 

20 


7.95 


Integration 

3.90 

- 


“ 

“ 


13 
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As explained earlier all tlie qualities listed in the ‘Values test’ are those of effective teacher. In 
the training programme teachers were made aware of these, through discussion and experiential 
exercises. At the same time they were also conducting some activities for children for which 
some of their qualities become functional spontaneously. That has changed their preferences to 
some extent. When percent responses of each school are compared with population, we notice 
slight change in teachers’ approach. Each school has a different composition of teachers and a 
different set of needs; so we find differences in their preferences. The school 5 received inputs 
from the ‘effectiveness training’ as well as went through some experience of school’s ‘Tapapurti 
celebration preparation’ year. So there is more impact on qualities as Novelty and Excellence. 
The school 2 was more cooperative, and it is reflected in their preference for Flexibility. 

The aggregate results of Survey population teachers’ responses to the Test of Values show very 
clearly that teachers value Discipline, Desire to learn, Confidence, Cooperation, and 
Perseverance distinctively more than other qualities. When the post-test performance of the 
experimental group as a whole (excluding school 5) is compared with population, it seems that it 
has not diverted from population norms to a large extent, however it has shifted towards some 
other qualities also. At least some teachers have started valuing Flexibility, Excellence, and 
Novelty. It may be noted that Flexibility was among 5 least preferred in population. The spread 
on more qualities as compared to the concentration on a few as seen in population, indicates 
teachers’ broadened awareness. 

The results are more clearly seen in the figure 6.6. 
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Percentages showing Qualities valued by Experimental Group 
and the Survey Population 



Figure 6.6 

For interpretability of the graph, the qualities are given in the descending order of percent 
responses by population. The Experimental group agrees with the population to some extent with 
respect to qualities valued more but the slope of the graph is not the same. The weightages are 
different, and spread is more. 

To sum up in the light of the general hypothesis, it may be noted that the hypothesis (1) is only 
partially proved. The training showed significant effects on cognitive abilities but not on 

commitment and motivation. 
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Effect on Students 

What is the effect of teachers training on students? Will it help students improve scholastic 
ability, interest in learning and performance in examination? 

The second general hypothesis is that ‘there will be improvement in students’ scholastic 
performance, motivation and attitude towards learning as a result of improved quality of 
teachers. 

For pre-test post-test comparison, the students who were present for both the tests were selected 
and the results are evaluated through the statistics for correlated Means. Table no. 6.12 presents 
results of Scholastic Ability Test for Experimental Group. 

Table No. 6.12 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Scholastic Achievement Test 
Scores (Pre-Test and Post-Test) of Students from Experimental Group (N = 112) 

Survey 
Population 
Mean 

10.65 


4.79 


7.80 


23.02 


The students from experimental group show significant gain on SAT subtest scores and the total 
score. Since these results can not be compared with control group, they are seen on the 
background of population norms. Figure 6.7 reveals the picture. 



Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t (paired) 

Sig. 

Marathi 








Pre -Test 

5-18 

10.00 

10.58 

2.42 

1.33 

4.86 

0.000 

Post-Test 

5-18 

12.00 

11.91 

2.49 




Maths 

— 







Pre -Test 

1-10 

4,00 

3.83 

2.15 

1.63 

5.46 

0.000 

-1 

Post-Test 

1-12 

5.00 

5.46 

2.74 




General Intelligence 







Pre -Test 

1-14 

7.00 

7.11 

3.30 

1.17 

2,84 

0.005 

Post-Test 

1-15 

8.00 

8.28 

3.02 




Total SAT Scor 

es 







Pre -Test 

5-42 

21.00 

21.18 

6.46 

4.47 

5.60 

0.000 

Post - Test 

11-40 

25.00 

25.65 

6.66 
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Figure 6.7 


We find that post-test scores axe always better than population Means. The control group schools 
were not available at the scheduled time for students’ tests which was conducted before the 
annual exam. The students would have been available only in the next year when they would 
enter into higher class, which was of no use. 
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Students’ School Performance 


The effect of teachers’ training has to be reflected in students’ behavior. The Scholastic 
Achievement, Drop out rate and Annual Examination Marks were selected as more direct 
indicators of students’ school performance. Table no. 6.13 shows percentage of total Annual 
Examination Marks. 

Table No. 6.13 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Annual Examination Total Percent 
Marks of Students from Experimental Group (N = 101) 


Year 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 









Pre -Test 

2002 March 

19.50-86.50 

44.50 

47.19 

14.46 

1.038 

2.506 

0.01 

Post — Test 

2003 March 

35.20-88.00 

44.85 

49.01 

11.25 


The students who were present for both Pre-test and Post-test were selected for the analysis. 
School marks were available from office records. All students from 5**’ to 7'*’ are taken together. 
It is seen that performance of students in Annual Examination has been improved slightly but 
significantly. The Mean of Post-test score is greater, SD is reduced and the lower limit of the 
range is lifted up remarkably. This change is quite satisfactory. 

For Annual Examination marks only office records were sufficient. Since annual examinations 
are conducted mostly in the same period of the year, it was possible to use the data from one 
control group school which cooperated willingly. Though the number of students from this group 
is small due to non availability of pretest scores of many students, whatever results are at hand, 
are presented here in the table no. 6.14. 
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Table No. 6.14 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Annual Examination Total Percent 
Marks of Students from the Control Group (N = 17) 


Marks 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

DBM 

t 

Sig. 









Pre -Test 

35.50-79.29 

42.67 

49.04 

13.69 

-1.17 

1 

-0.935 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

1 

33.87-77.33 

43.14 

47.87 

1_ 

13.30 


Due to large disparity in N the results cannot be compared with Experimental Group, but it can 
be seen that the pre-test post-test difference is not significant. There is a slight lowering of range 
and the Mean. Since the difference is not significant, it is not explained. 

School drop-outs 

The drop-out percentage is considered to be one of the indicators of teachers’ effectiveness. The 
number of children leaving the school in between the academic year is taken as the measure of 
‘drop-outs’. The school does not have always the authentic records giving reasons for leaving the 
school, except for transfer of parents; but such cases were hardly noted. Those who do not have 
interest in learning and cannot afford to ‘waste’ their time, prefer to join their parents to earn 
their livelihood or doing household chores. These are the real drop-outs. There are some students 
who go to other schools for better education after standard 7^. They are not ‘drop-outs’ but their 
leaving or not leaving the school speaks about quality of education. 

Though teachers from standards 5**’ to 8*’’ were included in the sample under training efforts were 
concentrated on std. 7*^ in the school 1 and school 2, and std. 6* in the school 4. Table no. 6.15 
shows drop-out percentage in two years - the year of programme for teachers (2002-03) and the 
earlier year (2001-02) - for the focused standard and the remaining standards. 
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Table No. 6.15 : Schoolwise students’ drop-out percentage in the year 2001-02 and 2002-03 


School 

Year 2001-02 

Year 2002-03 

S'" 

O'” 

nth 

/ 

gth 

S’” 

6"' 

f^th 

8*** 

School 1 


8.70 

7.14 

21.62 

20.11 



8.57 

25.00 


Total N 

23 

28 

37 

174 

21 

30 

35 

168 

School 2 

% 

3.17 

11.27 

16.22 

18.66 

0.00 

22.00 

11.84 

16.23 

Total N 

63 

71 

74 

134 

46 

50 

76 

154 

School 4 

% 

7.48 

7.86 

2.02 

21.97 

6.98 

6.48 

8.20 

18.85 

Total N 

107 

140 

99 

132 

129 

108 

122 

122 


The drop out percentage seems to be reduced noticeably in certain classes (7 out of 12). It is 
always so in the focused classes. For example, in the School 1 standard 7*, during the year 
2001-02 the N was 37 and the drop-out percentage was 21.62. Next year when teachers were 
under training, in the same standard the drop-out percentage was 8.57. Because of activities in 
the school, and the inter-active learning, probably children experience the process of learning 
and enjoy the lively environment. The drop-out rate is reduced in all 3 classes focused by 
teachers. Some of these teachers who were also teaching to other classes and were keen on 
implementing what they learnt, did so also in their own classes and had favourable results. 

Teachers’ Ratings of Change in Students’ Behavior 

In the School 4, teachers found it rather difficult to implement the enrichment plan for all 3 
grades, 6**^ and 7^'’. Then it was decided to focus on the whole class of grade 6'*’. But it was 
essential to relieve the children and teachers of this class from the pressure of annual exam. They 
were afraid of temporary lowering of performance in examination. So the Principal granted the 
request and assured them that examination performance of children would not be related to 
evaluation of teachers’ work. 

Then the enrichment activities were conducted by the teachers. The list of activities in the form 
of competitions and projects has been given in Appendix IV. After a month’s gap they were 
asked to rate all children on five point scale for observed change in their usual behavior. The 
scale included 11 characteristics or behavioral specifications related to children’s performance 
and behavior in the school. The teachers were not aware of this scale and the evaluation task 
while conducting the activities. Table No. 6.17 shows distribution of children on five point scale. 
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Table No. 6.16 : Frequencies of Children Rated by Teachers on Five Point Scale of 


Behavioral Change 


Characteristics 

Low Teachers Ratings High 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total Points 

Total 

Interesting Learning 

4 

17 

16 

8 

2 

128 

47 A 


8 

14 

18 

7 

2 

128 

49 

Confidence 

8 

13 

16 

11 

1 

131 

49 

Cooperativeness 

7 

16 

12 

10 

4 

135 

49 

Concentration 

5 

18 

18 

5 

3 

130 

49 

■ 1 iu4) il 1 iiJ 

5 

15 

11 

9 

9 

149 

49 

Spontaneous Participation in 
Extra-curricular Activities 

12 

11 

16 

8 

2 

124 

49 

Questioning 

13 

19 

11 

5 

1 


49 

Participation in Competitions 

1 

13 

11 

6 

5 


48 ^ 

Shouldering Responsibility and 
Leadership 

11 

19 

16 

1 

2 

111 

49 

Keen Observation 

23 

6 

13 

6 

1 

103 

49 

Total 

109 

161 

158 

76 

32 



Percentage 

9.91 

14.64 

14.36 

6.91 

2.91 




f df=10 

29.76** 

11.13 5.72 

10.29 



** sig. at .01 level * sig. at .05 level 

^ Some children could not be rated, so N is less. 


Except for the last characteristic (No. = 11) where teachers have given lowest rating for nearly 
half of the group, there is noticeable change in most of the characteristics. But the ratings by 
teachers immediately point out that teachers observed more change in certain behaviors than 
others. The frequency analysis of characteristics receiving rating 1 and rating 5 shows to be 
significant; for rating 1 (x^ = 29.76, df = 10, p<0.01) it is highly significant while for rating 5 
(X^ = 19.71, df = 10, p<0.05) it is significant at 0.05 level. It is seen in table no. 6.16. 

A very encouraging observation is that children have started taking more interest in reading and 
showing more concentration. Confidence, enthusiasm for learning, thinking from different angles 
or divergently, are also improved noticeably. Some more efforts for planning of activities, and 
change in teaching methods will be needed to develop "keen observation, initiative, shouldering 
more responsibility and asking questions.’ 
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Students’ Learning Orientation 


What is the impact of teachers’ training on students’ interest and orientation in learning? It is 
verified through comparison of students’ scores on ‘Students’ Learning Orientation Profile’ 
(SLOP). The results are presented in the table no. 6.17. 

Table No. 6.17 : Descriptive and Inferential Statistics of Students’ Learning Orientation 
Profile (SLOP) Test Scores (Pre-Test and Post-Test) of Experimental Group (N = 119) 





Mean 



t 

Sig. 

PEDOL 





■HI 





27.00 


4.61 

0.43 

0.84 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

9-32 

27.00 


3.83 




ADOL 









11 -31 

21.00 

20.89 



0.86 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

13-30 

21.00 

20.51 





INJOL 









11-32 



4.48 


2.36 

0.02 

Post - Test 

12-32 

28.00 

26.86 





APAL 








Pre -Test 

6-32 

17.00 

17.36 

4.48 

-0.26 

-0.42 

N.S. 


9-51 

16.00 

17.10 

5.45 




INVOL 








Pre -Test 

8-32 

26.00 

25.15 

4.86 

0.21 

0.31 


Post-Test 

9-50 

25.00 

25.36 

4.88 



■i 

EXOL 








Pre -Test 

13-32 

26.00 

IQglll 

4.56 

-0.45 

-0.86 

N.S. 

Post-Test 

13-32 

26.00 


4.38 




SIGOL 










24.00 

23.36 

mem 


0.42 

N.S. 




23.59 






We find in this comparison very slight changes except for the score on fNJOL (Intrinsic 
Orientation in Job related Learning), where the post-test score is greater than the pre-test and the 
difference is moderately significant. The Means on ADOL (Assessment Domination Orientation 
in Learning), APAL (Apathy Towards Learning) and EXOL (Extrinsic Orientation in Learning) 
are reduced a little and those on PEDOL (Personality Development Orientation in Leaning), 
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INVOL (Involvement in Learning) and SIGOI (Significant other Orientations in Learning) are 
improved a little. These changes indicate a certain direction of effect on SLOP. More 
involvement, intrinsic orientation and interest in performance, rather that assessment and 
external criteria. But for more change and on different dimensions, there must be a change in 
evaluation system and the tasks for learning. Teachers receiving training implemented some 
ideas for interactive learning; that changed the atmosphere and created more interest among 
students but it was not sufficient to change their orientations significantly. More efforts on a 
larger scale and for a longer time are essential. 

Conclusion 

On the whole we find that students in the Experimental group show highly significant 
improvement in school related performance as seen in SAT and Annual Examination 
Performance. The reduced Drop-out Rate indicates motivation and improved school 
performance. It does show favourable change though is not tested for statistical significance. 

In Learning Orientation Profile the change noted through test is very little. But in one of the 
Experimental Schools (No. 4) teachers implemented a small enrichment programme for 6^ 
standard and their observations indicate positive and significant change in students’ interest in 
learning. 

Thus the hypothesis (2ii) that ‘there will be improvement in students’ scholastic performance, 
motivation and attitude towards learning’, is partially supported. 
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Section VII 

Summary and conclusion 


As stated in the title, the whole research w£is directed towards evolving 'In-service Training 
Programme for Teachers for Improving Their Effectiveness’. The effective teacher is considered 
as ‘a teacher capable of modifying the behavior of children and the school climate positively for 
learning’. For teacher effectiveness the quality of teaching was viewed with a broader 
perspective. 

Three objectives were framed to deal with i) identifying needs of training, ii) designing and 
conducting suitable training programme, iii) and verifying the effect of training programme on 
school climate and on students’ performance. 

In part J, the survey was undertaken to identify the needs, for which data was collected from 30 
schools involving 426 teachers and 1154 students. The scores of teachers on tests of Mental 
Abilities, Motivation, Commitment and Values were analyzed through comparison of Private vs. 
Government schools. Developed vs. Undeveloped area, and Enriched vs. Non-enriched school 
climate. Students’ scores on tests of Scholastic Achievement and Learning Orientation were also 
studied through similar comparison. Teachers’ scores were further compared for upper and lower 
quartiles of students’ SAT scores. 

All these comparisons revealed differences regarding Mental Abilities of teachers quite clearly in 
favour of Private, Developed and Enriched Environment Schools. The differences were more 
marked in Enriched vs Non-Enriched comparison. 

In affective domain including motivation, commitment and values no such differences were 
noted. Teachers were mostly similar in this respect in all comparisons except one in which the 
effect of Enriched Environment deserved some attention. When in all comparisons teachers were 
significantly more motivated ‘towards Self than ‘towards Students’, teachers in Enriched 
Environment did not show such difference in Achievement Orientation towards Self and 
Students. Though it is a very small evidence it is certainly indicative of the impact of Enriched 
Environment. 
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When students were compared in the same way i.e. Private vs. Government, Developed area vs. 
Undeveloped area and Enriched vs. Non-enriched Environment, the differences were 
significantly in favour of former category (i.e. Private, Developed area and Enriched 
environment) on both SAT and SLOP. They were larger and more significant in Enriched vs, 
Non-Enriched comparison. When teachers from High and Low SAT score schools were 
compared again the difference was significant in respect of Mental Abilities but not in affective 
domain. Thus Enriched School Environment seems to be decisively congenial and facilitating 
Teachers’ Mental Abilities and in turn Students’ Scholastic Ability and proper Learning 
Orientation. 

In part II, a training programme was designed referring to the results of suvery, brief overview 
of previous research and our own experience. Teachers (N = 56) from five schools (3 govt, and 
2 private) participated in the training programme. There was reshuffling of the group in between 
the training and at times the programme had to be conducted separately in different groups 
considering the practical difficulties of the schools and the teachers. 

The training programme was spaced over 20+ days for each school and consisted of a variety of 
relevant theoretical inputs and practical experiences through different methods as brainstorming, 
group discussion, group task, projects, management games, relaxation, etc. Teachers selected 
topics for individual self-study through which they did some experimentation and attempted new 
tactics in the class-room. They also conducted group projects involving students. 

In brief, the focus of training programme was more on stimulating independent thinking with 
broader perspective, expressional skills, understanding of multifaceted abilities of students, and 
interaction with students and the environment beyond class-room for changing school climate. A 
residential programme designed for deeper psychological inputs for affective domain could not 
be implemented as per the plan. 

The effect of teachers ' training was very emphatic on School Climate. The difference in pre-test 
and post-test assessment was significant in Schools under training and but not so in the control 
school. It was also clearly and significantly seen on Mental Abilities of teachers more on the 
tests measuring abilities involved in independent problems solving and creative thinking. 

In affective domain no such clear impact was revealed. However, a few observations deserve 
attention. The score on Achievement Motivation showed slight but significant increment both for 
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Self and Students. On commitment also, there is a little shift from Receiving to a higher level of 
Responding. The significance was noticed by test. The spread of values after training was 
some what expanded, and it included a quality like flexibility which was among the ‘least 
preferred’ before training. These findings are indicative though not conclusive. On the whole, the 
variables as Commitment, Motivation and Values that constitute a deeper covert part of the 
affective domain, had less effect of training. 

Impact on students was more meaningful criterion to judge the effect of teachers’ training. It was 
also more challenging. Hence students’ Scholastic Achievement, and Annual Examination 
Marks, the more explicit measures of students’ performance, were studied before and after 
teachers’ training. The improvement on both these measures was highly significant. Annual 
Examination Marks of the control group students did not show any significant change. This 
group was not available for other measures. The Drop Out rates of the ‘class focused’ by the 
teachers also showed positive impact of training. These observations are not strongly supported 
by the scores on the test of Learning Orientation (SLOP). However, teachers’ observations of 
students in one of the schools were very conclusive and favourable. Activities beyond text-book 
and beyond class-room improved students ’ interest in learning. 

There were two major limitations that hampered the research plan. They should be briefly noted. 
Firstly, a part of the residential programme designed for deeper psychological inputs in affective 
domain, could not be conducted as per the plan. Secondly, the control group was not always 
available at the proper time for the post test, hence could not be used for all measures of pre-test 
post-test comparisons. However the investigators tried to overcome these limitations in the most 
appropriate way. 

Finally, it may be concluded that - the training programme showed improvement in the School 
Climate, teachers’ Mental Abilities and in students’ Scholastic Achievement, Annual 
Examination Marks and Drop-Out Rates. 

There was not noticeable change in affective domain of teachers. However they were more 
effective in changing the school climate and improving students’ performance. 

The implications of results that deserve attention are : i) Emiched School Environment , 
teachers’ Mental Abilities and Students’ Scholastic Ability go together, ii) Training certainly 
can have impact on all these factors. 
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APPENDIX I 


Testing the significance of difference between two means 
when the groups are partially independent 

Many times the researcher wants to compare two groups which are not totally independent, nor 
fully correlated. Here are a few examples : comparing the performance of 7**’ grade students or 
7^’’ grade batch for a few years or the average performance of the Sports Team in different 
tournaments, or the average educational level of a certain society over a period of time, etc. In all 
these comparisons the researcher considers the ‘groups’ to be independent or uncorrelated inspite 
of some common subjects or the repeaters. Here the whole class or a team has an ‘identity’. 

Another reason that allows the researcher the consideration of two groups as independent groups 
and two Means as uncorrelated means is that this condition is more general and strict and not 
biased and favourable for the significance level of difference. If correlation between means is 
ignored cram / SEdm is more and ‘t’ is less. When ‘r’ is inserted into the formula ‘t’ is increased. It 
is clear from the following formulae. 

SE of difference between two Means 

Uncorrelated Correlated 

SEd = \J a^Mi + SEd = 

t = DBM 
SEd 

Hence to get over-all indications in initial analysis there is no harm in using all data ‘before’ and 
‘after’ the intervention, when some subjects are common and other different, and study the 
difference without considering correlation between a part of the sample. As a next step 
performance of correlated groups can be separately studied using appropriate test. 
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APPENDIX n 


List of Schools included in the Sample of Survey 


School Code 

School Name 

Place 

1 

Shreeram Moreshwar Gogate High School 

Devagad 

2 

S.P.’s Vidyamandir High School 

Kankawali 

3 

Rajarshi Shahu High School 

Gadhinglaj 

4 

Janata Vidyalay 

Khalapur 

5 

Shree Shivachatrapati Vidyalay 

Khalapur 

6 

Dr. Paranerkar Maharaj Vidyalay 

Khalapur 

7 

Shreemant Chatrapati Pratishthan Vidyalay 

Satara 

8 

Satara Nagaxparishad S.N.l 

Satara 

9 

Shree Naiminath Jain Vidyalay 

Chandawad 

10 

Modem Ed. So. Madyamic Vidyalay 

Nashik 

11 

Government Secondary Ashram School, Vinval 

Jawar 

12 

Bharati Vidyapith Prashala 

Jawar 

13 

Government Secondary Ashram School, Pangari 

Bhor 

14 

Z.P. Welhe Primary School 

Welha 

15 

Shree Saraswatee Vidyalay 

Welha 

16 

Junnar Nagarparishad School No.l 

Junnar 

17 

Government Secondary Ashram School, Khatkale 

Junnar 

18 

Government Secondary Ashram School, Tokawade 

Rajgurunagar 

19 

Dr. Sarwapallee Radhakrishnan Prashala 

Bopodi 

*20 

Pimpri Chinchwad Muncipal Corporation's High School, Nigdi 

Nigdi 

21 

M.S.S.H.S. Chinchwad 

Chinchwadgaon 

*22 

Pimpri Chinchwad Muncipal Corporation's High School, Kasarwadi 

Kasarwadi 

*23 

Pimpri Chinchwad Muncipal Corporation's High School, Bhosari 

Bhosari 

24 

Pimpri Chinchwad Muncipal Corporation's High School, Kalbhornagar 

Kalbhornagar 

25 

Firodia High School 

Ahamadnagar 

26 

Netaji Subhashchandra Bose 

Yerawada 

27 

Purandar High School 

Sasawad 

28 

Bal Vikas Vidya Mandir 

Jogeshwaree 

*29 

Janata Vidyalay 

Pimpri sandas 

*30 

Gram Prabodhini 

Salumbre 


* : Schools selected for teachers’ training 
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APPENDIX III 


Details of Training Programme 

Most of the training was conducted at the training venue outside the school premise. The details 
of this part are given in Section A. Some part of the training programme, that required 
implementation of what was learnt by the teachers, was conducted necessarily at the school 
itself. The details of this part are given in Section B. These days of practical work with the 
students were suitably distributed in between the main programme. 


Section A 

Training Days at the Venue Outside the School 
(Day 1) (Day 1 to day 3 residential) 


Session 1 

Opening of the programme 

Registration, Welcome, Introduction 

Opening speech by the Principal Investigator and the 
Co-Investigators. 

Purpose of the programme, course objectives and the 
feedback of the survey done by the Investigators. 

Break \ 

Session 2 

Knowing oneself and 
environment 

Planning for change 

SWOT analysis 

Group discussion in relation to SWOT of oneself and 
the group 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Being a Teacher 

Why I am a teacher? Did I get education I wanted? 

What is the role of the teacher? Am I fit for it? How to 
adapt with the environment for the development of self 
and others 

Brief introduction of concept of‘Panchakosha’. 

Evening Break \ 

Session 5 

Physical Exercise 

Games 

Session 6 
(Pre dinner) 

Sharing 

Singing together Shlokas by Saint Samarth Ramdas. 
Spontaneous narrating of life incidences by a few 
participants. 
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Day 2 


Session 1 
(Early morning) 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Warming up exercises. 

Introduction to Yogasanas - Parvatasan, Padmasan, 
Bhujangasan, Shavasan, Omkar chanting 

Break 

Session 2 
and 

Session 3 

Understanding Multifaceted 
Intelligence 

-1 

Introduction to Guilford SOI Model. 

Simple illustrations in a day-to-day behaviour. 

Lunch Break 

Session 4 
and 

session 5 

Understanding Emotional 
Development of Children 

Learning of emotions. 

Types of emotions 

- Characteristic features of children’s emotions 

- Different field for emotional expressions. 

- Emotional catharsis 

Evening Break 

Session 6 

Physical Exercise 

Games and exercise, relaxation. 

Distribution of books for a next day exercise in 
expression. 

Individual reading at night. 


Day 3 


Session 1 (Early 
morning) 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Warming up exercises. 

Uttanpadasan, Pachhimottanasan, Shavasan, Omkar 
Pranayam 

Break | 

Session 2 

Health Awareness 

Introduction to Health Awareness and giving 
Questionnaire - Health for Women and Health for 
Students. Diet for students from low income group 

Session 3 

Creativity 

What is Creativity, Brain Storming Technique, 

Creativity Process, Product and Environment, 

Important factors of Creativity, Creativity Exercises - 
uses and observation of given things. 

Lunch Break 

Session 4 

And 

Session 5 

Effective expression - 
Speaking 

Individual exercise of reading aloud - evaluation and 
feedback. 

Explaining internal and external factors affecting 
quality of speech. 

Internal factors - content, organization 

External factors - accent, tone, voice, modulation, 
clarity of speech, body language. 

1 Evening break 

Session 6 
(end of the day 
session) 

Summing up 

Summing up of the three days. 

What did I learn? 

How to apply it in one’s own thinking. 
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Day 4 

(After a gap of 8 weeks) 


Session 1 

Revision 
‘Job in me’ 

Revising earlier topics and feedback of what is done 
during 8 weeks’ period. 

The exercise relating one’s own qualities, success and 
progress in the job, to the job requirement. 

Session 2 

__ 1 

Planning for Change 

Group discussion for change in oneself. What I will 
leam, how to overcome weakness 

Discussion for understanding school environment and 
starting new activities in schools. 

Lunch Break 



Session 3 

Self-learning 

Introduction to project method 

And 

Understanding Principles of 

Projects for self learning 

Session 4 

Self-development (in brief) 

And projects for students. 

Session 5 

Yogasanas and Relaxation 

Warming up. Practice of yogasanas learnt earlier, 
relaxation. 


Day 5 


Session 1 

Feedback 

Feedback of what teachers had done in the light of 
various topics introduced. 


Implementing project 
method 

Types of projects in various subjects. Details about 
conducting the projects for students, listing of projects. 

Session 2 

Co-curricular activities in 
the light of Panchakosha 
concept 

‘Panchakosha’ concept and activities for students for 
each kosha (The list of projects and competitions 
conducted by teachers are given separately) 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Reading Skill 

Exercises given to teacher for assessing reading 
comprehension and speed. 

Speed of perception - words and numbers. 

AYhat is reading, factor affecting reading speed, process 
of reading, tips for improving reading skill students and 
removing hindrances in reading. 

Session 5 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Warming up, Yogasanas learnt earlier and 
Anulom-Vilom Pranayam 
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Day 6 


Session 1 

Feedback 

Feedback of what teachers had done in the light of 
various topics introduced. 


Effective Communication : 
‘Discussion skills’ 

Exercise in group discussion 

Leading group discussion. 

Group discussion as a teaching technique 

Discussion on debatable issue 

Session 2 

More about project 

Simple and small projects, effective implementation by 
other institution. 

Abilities involved in learning through project, teaching 
aids for projects 

Lunch Break 


Session 3 

Creativity 

Continued.... 

More techniques of creative thinking - visualization, 
inquiry technique. How to apply technique of creative 
thinking in the classroom. Preparing exercise on 
creative thinking in the classroom learning. 

Session 4 

Effective Expression 

Story telling. Pedagogic value of story telling, Art of 
story telling. Story telling as a method of teaching 

Session 5 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Yogasanas learnt earlier and Pranayam 


Day? 


Session 1 
and 

Session 2 

Feedback 

Writing skill 

Reporting and sharing what teachers had done in the 
schools. 

Assessing and improving speed of writing, Legible 
handwriting. Effective writing for announcement and 
letters. Evaluation of writing, Factors affecting writing 
skills. Improving writing skill of students 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Listening skill 

Games to realize blocks in listening. Listening and 
completing the story in a group one-by-one, Listening 
to a message, remembering and interpreting to find a 
solution 

Session 5 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Yogasanas learnt earlier and Kapalbhati and relaxation 
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Day 8 


Session 1 

Feedback 

Projects and activities 

Reporting of work done and sharing experiences. 

Project for self study, project for small group, project 
for the class and for the school 

Project for action research by teachers 

Session 2 

Creativity 

Continued .... 

Exercise for morphological analysis. 

Preparing exercise on creative thinking in the 
classroom learning 

How to apply technique of creative thinking in class 
room 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Positive thinking 

Group exercise 

- in listing troubles and grievances 

- discussion on how to overcome 

- how to transform situation into an opportunity to learn 

- how to think positive 

Session 5 

Physical exercise and 
Yogasanas 

Yogasanas learnt earlier 


Day 9 


Session 1 
and 

Session 2 

Feedback 

Knowing and interacting 
with environment 

Feedback of the work done. 

Knowing about unique experiments in education : 

- sugar school (school for children of sugar cane 
cutters) 

- programme for rural-talent development 

- school for gifted, 

interacting with teachers involved in these experiments. 

Lunch Break 



Session 3 

Health Awareness 

Ayurvedic concept of health 

Session 4 

Stress Management 

Knowing one’s own stress 

What is stress? Why stress? 

Coping strategies 

Learning new relaxation techniques 


(Towards Shantivan for residential camp) 

Session 5 


Moving around 

Session 6 

Sharing 

Knowing more about activities being conducted in the 
school, difficulties if any and probable solutions. 
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Day 10 


Session 1 
(early morning) 

Yogasanas and Pranayam 

Suryanamaskar and Pranayam 

Session 2 
and 

Session 3 

Motivation for students 

Facilitation skills 

Understanding and using facilitation technique 
Characteristics of facilitators to motivate students 

Listing and devising competitions and games based on 
SOI Model 

Lunch Break 

Session 4 

Continued ... 

Arranging competitions stimulating different factors in 
cognitive and affective domains 

Rewards and feedback - Appropriate use of reward and 
feedback for motivation. 

Individual and group motivation. 


Self-motivation 

Management game for achievement motivation 
Performing a difficult task involving risk. 

Session 5 

Relaxation 

Relaxation, Yoganidra 


Day 11 


Session 1 

Feedback 

Memory 

Feedback of work done and sharing experiences 

Memory an Ayurvedic concept 

How to improve memory 

Session 2 
and 

session 3 

Effective communication 
‘Presentation’ 

Effective presentation of the report of the self-study / 
individual project 

Lunch Break 

Session 2 
and 

session 3 

Continued. 

Evaluation and feedback for improving presentation 
skills 

Session 4 

Yogasanas and Relaxation 

Yogasanas learnt earlier, relaxation 


Day 12 


Whole day 

Interacting with the 
environment 

Visit to a model school in rural area 

Summing up 

Feedback of what was observed 

Summing up 
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Day 13 


Session 1 
and 

session 2 

Feedback 

Self-development and 
Motivation 

Feedback of work done and sharing 

Principles of self development, group discussion for 
finding application, Maslow’s need hierarchy 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 

Achievement Motivation 

Qualities of good teacher, knowing more about 

and 


successful personalities and sharing real life 

session 4 


experiences of facing challenges 


Observation of students 

Preparing checklist for observation of students 


Day 14 



Feedback 

Feedback of work done and sharing experiences 

Session 2, 3 
and 4 

Effective methods of 
learning 

Concept, technique and demonstration for using of 

Street play 

Group song 

Lunch Break 

Session 2, 3 
and 4 

Continued. 

Concept, technique and demonstration for using of 
Drama 

Role play 

Povada / Martial song 


Day 15 


Session 1 
and 

Session 2 

Post testing 

Post testing of teachers on tests of - 
Mental ability 

Commitment 

Values 

Motivation 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Presentation 

Presentation and discussion on individual and group 
projects done by students and teachers (List given 
separately) 
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Day 16 


Session 1 
and 

Session 2 

Individual 

Feedback, and interaction 
with each other 

Interactive group work, one or two teachers from each 
of 5 schools formed a group. Each one presented a brief 
report on worked done in the school. The group shared 
experiences in conducting new activity in the school 
and students’ response, etc. 

Lunch Break 

Session 3 
and 

Session 4 

Valedictory 

Representative of each school presented a report 
Concluding remark by the Principal Investigator and 
Co-investigators. 

Speech by the Educational Officer. 

Distribution of Certificates and thanks giving. 


Section B 

Training Days in the School 

This part of the training programme was conducted at the school as per the convenience of each 
school. The overall programme and number of days were mostly similar for all five schools but 
the details varied as per the situations. The investigators and resource persons went to each 
school during these days. Teachers did some experiments in the classroom and on the field. The 
common outline of this part of the programme is given here. 


For Classroom work 

Day 1 Understanding the methods and tactics of various thinking skills in the light of the on¬ 
going curriculum 

- conducting some trials 

1 . . 

- planning the activity 

Day 2 Thinking skill exercises / activities conducted by teachers in the classroom. 

Observation by investigators 
Feedback by students 

- Discussion with teachers comparing the students’ response to the similar topic 
introduced in a conventional way. 
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For group study requiring 8-10 days 

Study topics : School 1 - Medicinal Plants 
School 2 - Rice Cultivation 
School 3 - Holy place - Aland! 

School 4 - Kamadhenu - Milk production and distribution 
School 5 - a) Pollution of Pavana river 

b) Family income - expenditure 

Day 1 Planning, choosing the topic and the class of students, defining the problem and scope of 
the study, preparing questionnaire and record sheet for data collection. Discussion for 
application of the study in school subjects. 

Day 2 More information about the topic, work distribution among teachers, making groups of 
students and explaining whole study to the students. 

2-4 days 

Actual visits and interviews. 


4 to 5 days during school time or later or in holidays 

Collecting all information, sorting, classifying, preparing a report 
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APPENMX IV 

List of Projects 

Projects done toy teachers with students (Group Projects) 
Historical significance of the town / village 
Kamdhenu — a study of milk supply and milk product 
Environmental study of Allandi — a religious place 
Rice crop 

Income and expenditure of a family 
Aurvedic medicinal plants 

Individual Projects by Teachers 

Effective letter writing 

Grammar 

Pimctuation 

Vocabulary building 

Effective essay writing 

Learning through role play / drama 

Improving memory 

New techniques for mathematics 

Use of visualization in science teaching 

Improving study skills through memory training 

Use of visualization for the concept of quadrilateral 

Improving memory through making charts 

Use of visualization for teaching Hindi 

Use of visualization for understanding chemical formulae 
What is a line? 

Visualization as am general exercise 
Poetry teaching 

Experiments for explaining the concept of sale 
Preparing word book 
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Essay writing 

Experiential method for learning geography 

Learning mathematics through activities 

Learning colour concept and its relevance for other subjects 

Collection of poems and stories 

Competitions for Students 

A] Write words starting with the given letter 

From the given paragraph find out as many words as possible containing the given letter 

Name round objects / red objects 

Solving given simple examples as fast as possible 

B] Picture drawing, Mimicry, Singing, Dance, Recitation (poems, multiplication tables, 
Shlokas’ etc), Story telling 

C] Ring throw, Three leg race, Bamboo dance, High jump, Long jump. Running, Blind fold 
running race 

D] Climbing a tree, Suryanamaskar, Langadi, Kabaddi, Kho-Kho 


A & C compulsory 
B & D Optional 
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APPENDIX V 

List of Contributors and Core Team 


Dr. Usha Khire (Principal Investigator) 

Shri. V.N. Abhyankar (Co-Investigator) Smt. Devayani Pandit (Co-Investigator) 

Smt. Pranita Jagtap (Project Fellow) Smt. Tanuja Ghatpande (Project Fellow) 


Dr. GirishBapat 
Dr. Usha Khire 
Shri. V.N. Abhyankar 
Smt. Devayani Pandit 
Dr, Sujala Waive 
Dr. Anagha Laval ekar 
Shri. Vivek Ponkshe 
Dr. Mandakini Nagarkar 
Dr. Arti Rajhans 
Dr, Shriprasad Bavadekar 
Smt, Anjali Saygaonkar 
Dr. P.G. Vaidya 
Dr. A.L. Deshmukh 
Shri. Shamrao Karale 
Smt. Mrudula Thatte 
Smt. Charuta Puranik 
Smt. Manjusha Keskar 
Smt. Gitanjali Deogaonkar 
Shri. Milind Naik 
Shri. Shivaji Konde 
Shri. Sadanand Deshpande 
Dr. VanitaPatwardhan 
Shri. Vyankat Bhatane 
Smt. Pranita Jagtap 
Smt. Tanuja Ghatpande 


Resource Persons 

Eminent Educationist — Director Jnana Prabodhini 

Eminent Psychologist — Principal Investigator 

Eminent Educationist — Co-investigator 

Creativity Researcher - Co-investigator 

Psychologist — Expert 

Psychologist - Expert 

Principal of the School for gifted 

Psychologist - Expert 

Medical Practitioner 

Ayurved Vaidya 

Educationist 

Eminent Educationist 

Eminent Educationist 

Eminent Educationist 

Psychologist 

Teacher - Special Programme 
Teacher - Special Programme 
Teacher - Special Programme 
Teacher - Special Programme 
Teacher - Special Programme 
Teacher - Special Programme 
Psychologist - Expert 
Principal - Model School in rural area 
Psychologist - Project Fellow 
Psychologist - Project Fellow 
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APPENDIX VI 


Sample of Tools 


Tool for Schools 

School Environment Questionnaire 


Tools for Teachers 

Tests of Mental Abilities 

i) Cognition of Semantic Implications (CMI) 

ii) Divergent Semantic Relations (DMR) 

iii) Convergent Figural Classes (NFC) 

iv) Cognition of Behavioural Relations (CBR) 

Teachers’ Motivation 

i) Motivation Questionnaire (Self and Student) 

ii) Motivation Questionnaire (Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation) 

Values Checklist 

Commitment 


Tools for Students 

i) Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 

ii) Students’ Learning Orientation Profile (SLOP) 
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School Environment Questionnaire 


JHAHA PRABODHJHI 'S INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY (JPJP) 

Jn an a Prabodhin i Bhai'an , 

510 Sadashiy Path, 

PUNE ! 411 030 

6. LITTLE ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL j_ PART I_ 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

In this Inventory you have been asked about many things related to 
your school, e.g. teaching methods, various facilities available, co- 
currlcular and extra-curricular activities undertaken for the students 
etc. The information will be used only for the research purposes. 
Therefore state your personal opinion without hesitation. Give details 
wherever necessary. Ask for the explanation in case of doubts. 

In each question many choices are given you have to give your 
responses by making tick mark () for as many choices as applicable. 

I nformant* s Name j_____ 

Des i gnat 1 on ; _____ 

Schoo 1'3 Name and Address : _ - _ 


i. Do you feel contented while working in this school? 

Yery much, Nuch, Ai'erage, Less, Very less 

Z. Do you feel that the teachers from your school have friendly 
relationships with the students? 

All o-f thea, Many, Some, Few, Very fen 

3. Do you feel that students from your school give due respect to the 
teacher a ? 

Very much. Much, Alienage, Less, Very Less 
4. Do you get help whenever you seek from your co-teachers? 

Alnays, Many a times. Some times. Fen times. Very fen times 

< 1 ) 
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Cognition of Semantic Implications (CMI) 


136 


Instructions : 

Four names of common things are given in this test. You 
already know their use in day to day life. Now imagine 
whether you can use these things with some modifications 
for certain other novel purposes. Which may or may not 
be practical. 


Sample Problem ; 


' Slippers ' 


Slippers are used as footwear. Apart from this use what 
practical improvements can you suggest in 'slippers'? 

For other uses - 

(1) They should have compartments, 

(2) They should be of folding type. 

If slippers have compartments you can use them for storing 

something. Similarly if they are of folding type it will 

become very easy to carry them. Here the use, namely, 'Footwear' 
remains unchanged as before. 

Write these two answers in front of Sample answers, in your 
answer-sheet one below the other. 


Solve the given problems in the same way. 

Keep in mind that, 

* You should suggest at least two improvements for each object. 
You are, however, free to write more than two improvements. 

* The suggested improvements should be useful ones. 

* You need not chink whether these improvements arc possible 
or not. 


There are 4 problems in this test. 

For Examiners Only : 

Time i 1 mins. 

* Possible Answers i Size should be variable, <3)esign should 
be variable, the height of the sheets should be variable, 
colour should be variable. 

(Elicit only two answers from students). 
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Divergent Semantic Relations (DMR) 


333 


Inscructions : 

In this test, some objects are given. You have to think of 
as many of their properties as you can land then find other 
objects each having same properties. 


S ample Problem : 


' Land ' 


While answering the question 'What is the nature of the land?’ 
in various ways, we think of its different properties. It can 
be of 'different colours;' like black, red., grey, etc. Now what 
other objects shows these characteristics/property? for e.^. - 
Cloth can also be of different colours. In the same way, another 
property of land is that 'Plants grow on the land’. Plants also 
grow in water. Hence, write your answers In front of Sample 'A.' 
and 'B' in your answer-sheet as given on the blackboard. 

Properties What else like that 

1) Has different colours Cloth 

2) Plants grow on the land Water 

What other characteristics does land have? Can you suggest an 
object for each characteristic?- Raise your hand if you can. * 

Write the answers in front of 'C and 'D' in your answer-sheet as 
given on the blackboard. 

Solve the test in the same way. 


Keep in mind that, 

§ For each answer, you must suggest a different characteristics/ 
property of the given object.@ 


In this test, two objects are given. 

For Examiners Only i 

Time : 10 mins. 

* Probable Answers : Properties 

Porous 

Rough 

Contain salts 


What else like that 
Sponge, cotton, cloth 

Surface of trunk of a 
tree 

Water 


@ You have to suggest only one object for each property. 
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Convergent FIgural Classes (NFC) 


Test 412 

Instructions: 

In this test, there are nine figures in each problem. You have to form three 
groups, each containing three figures.THe figures in each group should have 
certain common characteristic. 


Sample Problem: 


1 

2 

3 

1 

m 



m 



Bl 

4 

5 

6 


o 


— 





7 

8 

9 


IX 






8 


Here Figures 1, 8, 9 are made up of curved lines. You will find_ t^s 
particular characteristic only in these three figures. Similarly, find toe 
figures for group 2 and group 3. 


Bear in mind; 

All nine figures should be classified in three groups. 


You can choose the 


answers as they occur to you^ 
There are four problems in this test 


Test time is 3 minutes 

s's-'g -- \] o<j 
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Cognition of Behavioural Relations (CBR) 


instructions ; 

In this LgsI each problem has a picture of two persons. One of the persons 
IS marked by an arrow. You have to find out what the person marked by the arrow 
is saying from the given choices. 

Sample Problem (A) ; 

Choices 

[1] Have a seat. I will be coming within 
a few minutes. 

[2] 1 don't want to listen to you. Gel Out.’ 

[3] You are saying one thing and doing 
something else. 

[A] You seem to be a brave Fellow. 


Carefully observe both the persons in Ihe picture. See their faces, hands 
and the way of standing. What are they thinking about each other? An arrow is 
pointing towards the man on the left, what will he say? 

It seems that the man on the left is very angry and scolding the other person. 
The other person has not liked it and wants to say something. Now read, the choices. 
Which statement matches with the expressions of the. man marked by the arrow as 
well as with the picture on the whole? How? 

Statement No, (I) does not match with the picture, as here the person speaking 
is welcoming the other person. No. (3) expresses disapproval rather than anger. 
No. W is a comment, which may reveal appreciation or contempt. But the comment 
does not suit the other person, as he does not look brave or confident at all. The 
only statement matching to the expressions of both Ihe persons is Nd.( 2). Hence 
write ' 2 ' in front of sample problem A in your answer sheet. 


Choices 

[1] I don't want this kind of money. 

[2] Sir, please forgive me. 1 should not 
have touched that purse. 

[3] 1 did not steal this purse. 1 have found 
It. 

[^] Why are you offering me such a big 
reward, Sir? I have not done much 
for you. 


Sample Problem (B) 







Motivation Questionnaire (Self and Student) 

^TTcT: ■ ^tjnl ; a'+iS ; 

viio6-c( 'im ; 

riicbTKT; ■ ; 

FTOK fe=ft iircr^ fiwHTHnft 31, 5[. ^ 31^ ^ tram 3n%fr. Mqfiju-i4'K ^ 

3T7rl TR 'l^civl T<W 3l l^d. 'felRTT ’TOf^TTcfTcT ctJUIdl 3llHt^lcll c-MrfTl <-6u^ -4 U-d M-Sril, 

flf^fpiZTfR STPCtUT ^ I 3liqe<4ldr fd^ra 111-^1 3TTt. ^xilf-dd fMt (i'+.l'jfl 

3TR^ ^3TTt TTPnl 31^ felT ddc^eT t 3T^. ^TT #Tft ^ 31^ q^nft ^TT^. 

pcR-.TTT^i, r^TRlOTRt '?3rcl crdTO Ht 3TW ^SlFtcT 31T?. 

^d: 

) 

31) 51TR 'TRJt 

^r) 

'IRRl 

=<) 

3T) dfj'+ii-^isfr ■41'!'^. 

IT) ^TITW, 

^) 3Trat 

^) ST^TTETS q9lt4'lMu) ^Rnt. 
i ) 

31) dldldl'JlldOlRR 

ST) 3rlM(^r 3Tni? 

^,) ^^^|^r||■t^l Ml-dlTlI Rx(|< «ti<,ul. 

s) 3ijftttiiR inuR^. 

V) 

31) 1T?TT^ fSrf^ flTCft Ml'S.lshid 'IkJI. 

%9ireft ^ ^TRot , 

^) cnrfRllllTrT 

^) WIDrid 3TTTUt. 

'd) 

31) ^dl^ 

IT) iRf^fr 

dl) WTcfr ci'^fT 

31) l?t3TRT, 

11) :Hn «)^TT?T RF5 ^ Ml'S'Jt. 

7 ^) Hril'I^tSr ^ITRT ^71^. 

S) RIT ^13nrT RT31 rl^ ^ InoiRiUT. 
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Motivation Questionnaire (Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation) 


3T ^ ^ TTOFT \ eft 3T ^ ^ qq fq i tri i JTWFfT 'STra' rCfT 

i^crWngTrftcT -qlclTHin ) '-Isiui tHH'Jil qr[fcn%^ filers ^RTDt SRETS 3n^ 

3T^ 3TO^ ?lfr^ TOeftw ^Snuift fimPT -^^TST. gpgrril T5;qF;^ CRftq sn^, irm W: 

■at g 


? ) 3T- R^iTir^TRTI^ sn^ 

R) 3T- ■STTTTRn^ | 

«r- (h’J ftfROffeTT^ 

) 3T- mMlMd 

■+.iHKHi<ft strrsrt; y,*£i(il^itn 

V) 3T- ^-fRiJcfTIT, qp'iuil): 

'dTlMddl anidlgH ^UII^ 

'l) 3T- ’M fy|cF,Ut)|-ail Thft 

^r- SrrfsJjR ^tfaTcTrlT 

^) 3T- P|u[i||iJMcT T-^RT^CT 

5T- srerfhsqr TTtft 

^) 3T- y.m^4R7T 

^r- 4 )Imi-^i 

<:) 3r-fwpc^ftRIR 3TT^ 

5f- 

^) aT-^TTFTtRT 

ST- ;3i^ 

\o) 3T- T^iiRl'^VITT 

5f- -j^^rpizrfxrr 

5; O ■3T“ 

ST- stcT;M<,*-'ll 

\R) ST- 5TR^7RT Rftg dldcfH fteft 

ST- ^TK-ijR^ STIrH’f^tTRT 'SoOHoild 

rO 3T-TT^RT qTR^TTK 
ST- e^Irh^T^ R'Md 


?V) 3T-RWFTTIR SfTT^ 

ST- 3 iIrH nIci BI 
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Values Checklist 


fJTfn:- 

?llo6'^ 'Hl=f ! -- 

dk^'W ; ■ :- --EJT^Tjfl 


T^cfr jnTT^ft R o f^tcft 3ntcT. Ro iyJT-tf?T^ i^fThUr^ircT 

^3rnRT cfra^ sTresuiFur ^ o goitf^zroifk (+) 3i?ft T^nr jrt q# cftW^ 3iirfoAuii-iii ? o Tjjrtfw^rmk 

(- ) 3TTff <4yi 'fiTT. 'jfRRT rflac^^ 3ll<ioiU||-df ^ o (?TNiMI^4il rmckr^lT rMid 'i1K-rl 311'ioi'JM-MI 'd 

JJ,uNR|b^'|^S ( + ) 3T?ft^^pr^l ^cfhl^3ll5o6Ul|^l \ c. JJ^Ul^^$|b^i^i^^4;l d<=<fd 31I^TiiUIFaT 

'i jjuiJ|f$nvi^ki4l( 5^ (-) 3T?ft (++) 

^i?icT fd^, Wrii'T; ^fVi^tcTHtaicfl jiFin’qr Pi'jiti r^ 



3TT1. 



n 

armRK 

??) 

UHl^i^l^ncil ('^fitiilW HRT^dT HM^?I) 

R) 

fiiK-drjl’Mdl 


WUfrH4.cn 

i) 

H%3[^T?1tcTcn 

r=i) 

s,c;i4>K (Initiative) 

V) 

JuMdl 

^v) 

■d^r4 

'D 

d'^Rl^tidl 

?M) 

^tuTr<i4t 


H|R|-4<=I'[ 

S!^) 

;4l:g q ^f^gracT ^iu4i'^r nnf wcftH wsm 

o) 

mq^OTTrft 

Cvs) 

if cj|rlH<Ulld •M^cf >4'Sci^ vi<|uiuq|Tm ^^^H^l 

<;) 

‘<'+iirrM‘fidf 




SlIrMNRqiH 

X%) 



q'V'jkhdT (Resourcefulness) 

R°) 

(WcTW) 


cfra^ 3TT^^55PTrtt M Um-^fRIsg^ 


n 




Commitment 




•rra'. 




^llo6l ! 




rn^^i: 


Taicff Pr^tfiTT3Irf'^^UT i( f^pf) 3n%cT. Hrtivj xfl'tiiflrl 3TnT?*7Tf®r^IRN^^nrnW3T3F^^TF^^ 

^ fciVH 3<iM<r4lcHl 3ff^»(lc1 r< 4 lt*j|^<^lpl ■q)ch<iicl N.A. (not applicable) 3T^ feJ3T. ^ TTJ^FTc^trT 

arn ^ ^n#. f^MM< 't^k ^3rTt^ fa=cm ^ <iRt?n ar+Ji^c^Mul ^ ^n%ct ^ 


3T) 3fRl?f f^ST^fiT^ s^frfWrq 3RT^ iHxfl Hl(^c?) STRiil. 

5r) f%?n«qf^ f^cTR^ein wrct %wr. 

^K) artsHTT^ IT ^TTPmr tjifKRut. 

3T) %a7TTl^iTI??)?r h 4'IMM<H 'ET^lf ^TiTcl. 

^) STWTPR qrJtcTHT ^ ’EPTPttft^Tcn ^TRt *R 

Tf) fsrf^ 3TtT^<?ctT 1ir?TT«Tf^T «(l«lril'd WT^fracTT rOTaftot. 

\. 3T) 3T >-^|L|d l ci i ^ arTOrTT TRTT/Mldd:<id aSTOt. 

^arrq^mrftrt tii^sttMI %t3?t iwr R 14.^1 ut. 

^T5) JTVam «i.<dHI 3|l'jt^|v>l;;c^l dldld^uil^l 'f^TR ’T^. 

V. 3T) ftrtR:, w-ictid I 'jhuh^i. 

^T) dd<'^f5l4)I, I^rfid dMU-J^ 

HR) v ii o^d H^ai'^i HTHftHT nr^/dqsw hrttrth 

■l. 3T) f^STUTW^TTcfR ^?TaT^ n^rtw WHTHfi J^. 

^) frsTf&T^ TTTHR HT ^f^rbi ai-onKm^f ar^ ^ ti^crr arwr^Hr hrttjt. 

HR) fEr?m:#5crT tRHR^ifrcT ar^tot. 

s^. 3T) afRrrnftHR rd<jTfidd T ^ ar^-HTTqHr ^Err?i^RHRjzTr^ [:i:;^m arTPt. 

=r) 3r^:qTTR«R<^n7n (body language) HOTd'&iTT^ 

HR) 3TRHITHR cRfdHf eJUIKf ?^THifq<RT^ aiMc^dl^l «TTCnt. 

3T) fdTHTicoiTT aftHTi'R n-di-=rr aiiois ai<i>j'i. 

Hf) 57T^RT/viRT"^ PidtTI% Min'! 'ti<.<jT. 

^) 3Ttqimy|K->||-od'l 31'^wini 5TR^ ‘Rl^l 3HTDT, 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 




Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 




?TTq5T 

^ilrTT fCTTfcfi _ 

;_ 

5imRl'^' cHTft f^raiT# antcf. 5ISTRT cfiPT cb<|ij^l 'Snt c^TcSTT 

^xprr \3TT%rr c^rr cji'cji ^ ^ wf^ viri^i-cii 'Sr^^ c^rrar 5b ht^ 

y^’^TTfnrtTwr child f^r^r. 


Vi. ^ tar^ i^cPT yry cn^ antcr. R^iwn ^JTPft 

zfuTP?n ^TSRTTit y^cR ctichuroLii ^ar# ^ yqf^ arwrcr. 

T-iR-d^c^iil^s ciry^ cb^u-Mi'ycil yyf^Tryr 5bHfy> child 

3 ) Rb^bdxTf TTFW-'dl wr <3^T?!^. - 

^) cRl=fft?r '<Hl^^ :?) '>^) _ 

?.) dcflil --1 

^) ^) 5 ) 4 % FTFlcT ■Jf) Rozrrcb% _j 

3j cqr^ 'JRRT-Rrar ^^lyyT 

'^) ^i< 4 <jl^ ^) trRR ^) ^liciM^t x) 5 :^ _ 

'(j) rcnwf -ayR. 

'3) arpryT^^) 5 -^^ 5) - 

%-Tjyyffwr yr^^TTF^ Rfcsr^ 'aw ^ 1 

cj) v3Tyy9T ^) Rrt^frt ?) yyyryy '^) y?T - 1 

y. y (encHd' sid.i'dV^ yafcT y yrrwRTr ayrry^ xfi-cyity R^fr. 

^) ^) ^) 3^ ^ - 

^) g) ^ -R) 5 )^RFT X) ^’Si - 

^) ^) ywry r) sTy^TTcar ^) <ia^co v) ^iR __ 

>i) 3 ) cr: y)?TfrT ?) WT '»') - 
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Students’ Learning Orientation Profile (SLOP) 

§n^ ^raufi 


?^mT:- -- 

3TTo5^ '. ^ ---------- 

---- 

5331 

^ aini^T. ^ 

i;ir^ WT in^ ZFlTTt^ ^ H5RCT. 

=#ffRm ^ OTrrfSi^ ?n. ^ 

^*-5Id I cBFf cfie^ ^ arn^frar qr ^m-^ ant. 



2^TT5JTF F^ITF 3FT5JTF 2^ aTTT^Frf 

5; ) qiiWid aruimi^^ ffi ftriF FFifr. 

LJ □ 

3 a □ 

=<) qfrifntEr q^fl yir firar^ rrtt fft aTT^mr crufif 
ffTfrqrrq ann^ qr^eft 

[—1 C 

□ □ □ 


?) ifr 3TOT qqiTTK^ q?rT qi?qqi ^own Mct. 


V) mift an^ qr^ T^MuFirfi?! 301 q arnntnrfte jpirft 
q.ro 5 vifl 

S) ^ aTict>suii^i fqw^ arf^Ri 2?^ qr^Frar w 

3TFr^. 

^) ’ft =#FWI aO^TO qT^um-^) qRDT qqfrf ;fR=^ 

firsT^ t 3 tt|. 

'a) ^ft qff%)rf -^iM^ ■Mi)I fqsfqFTro tT^3M 
qricft^. 

c) FFT 31^ # qftw n f^eroTTtftcr wqm ’ift ani. 

'K) ’ft areTRt ■+)<uqT-^t qRm qftw qw ^ ^ an^. 

?0) qqfF 3 rm im fcRfRJTR’Ten ^52 3 THq 

f ^) wi f^qirm ’TFT arf^FTTH ft nr^ 3 T 7 n *(1 

qiH qrF ?T%rT. 
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APPENDIX Vll 


Concept of Panchakosha : Nature and Scope 

Co-invcstigator - Shri. V.N. Abhyankar 

Material Sheath (apsTR^T 

Adi Shankaracharya has aptly described the relation between diet and physique in this 
shloka.The Material Sheath thus embodies physical development. It also includes the 
Ayurvedic concepts of seven basic elements ('U'URiq), three deformities (f^R) and 
evacuation (^R^) in it. 

Adequate sleep, diet, exercise, yogasanas, pranayam are prime requirements for the 
proper development of body and senses. Thus a good physique ensures vigor and vitality 
of life 

It is one’s soul and not the body, that defines one’s identity. This kind of awareness of 
limitations of human body is essential for adequate development of the Material Sheath. 

I — ^^(s) Vital Sheath (trnWT’RjW) 

Vital Sheath signifies the relationship between Astral and Causal bodies as related to 
bodily functions - Respiration, Blood circulation, Excretion, Vocalization, Digestion. It is 
also responsible for the controlled co-ordination. 

The Vital Sheath sustains life. Moreover, it plays a major role in the development of 
other sheaths that must be viewed considering the finer aspects of the body and its 
independent functioning. Yogasanas and Pranayama help in the development of this 
sheath. Different sources of energy e.g. the chakras, are stimulated by Vital Sheath. 

^nmUTf&T w ^ I Mental and Emotional 

Sheath (rrIhR tbj^Ji) 

The development of Mental and Emotional Sheath has multiple dimensions. It begins 
with the interaction of an individual with the environment. It becomes significant when 
the individual receives an identity. One experiences the various emotions of love, hate, 
desire, attachment and contempt. Thus mind and sentiments are inseparable aspects of 

man’s existence. 




Nothing is sacred but the integrity of one's own mind. Detachment and moral rectitude 
keeps a check on the mind. A chaste mind alone can distinguish between the Eternal and 
the Ephemeral. Hence the development of Mental and Emotional Sheath is the key to 
personality development. 

Intellectual Sheath 

The senses and the intellect combine to serve as the window to the world. It develops our 
conscience and hence it makes the Intellectual Sheath distinct from others. Imagination, 
Image, Concept, Knowledge, Memory, Insight, Understanding, and Integral 
Understanding form the substance of Intellectual Sheath which directs one to the Eternal 
truth breaking all materialistic barriers and enlightening the mind. 

■f?r4 I Blissful Sheath (aiHctHU 

The blissful Sheath is characterized by a benevolent attitude and an ability to feel the 
divine essence in every individual. Creativity, Vision, Revelation, Agony and Ecstasy 
and Bliss form the aspects of Blissful Sheath. This Sheath develops with a growing sense 
of love, compassion for others. It exists in all three states of awakening, dream and deep 
slumber. One can reach to the state of complete exaltation by meditation, prayer and 
profound devotion to God. 
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The concept of Panchkosha - In Retrospect 

A reference from 

yfriRckf: 31^1^ I 

dci[cl5ll^t^ M^MSfAjPcI #?T: tt) 


Adi Shankaracharya elaborates the Panchkosha Philosophy in : 

wftS^^TRPT^'gol^r'. I —^4^ ) 

'yi'jfl a>i?i: 1 ( f^c|cn ) 

3. W^FP^ TWT I ( ) 

X. 'Hlifi 'H^Ri; ) 

4. 'siidtHv^^ 'H<J Rid I ( «i<ViimPi'N< ) 


Vidyaranya Swami elaborates the Panchkosha Philosophy in : 

'STFr: y|U|lci'«Jnd'< ^ lUll 

^ M?«Rr ll:?ll (lixithliii ^,?,4.^rl9,?o) 


In the Bhmgu the son of Varun, questions his father 'What is Brahma'? 

He replies ; 

^ ap^sT^oUvilMId I 
7fWrW^W3[PTRTl 
■’T^ si^fa otivjiMid 1 
y. Rr-^bt -^ofMiq i 
4. aiH'dl oijbimd 1 

do ■<^yfr^3||'hl^ll A VJ.'tM'dIH 1 

do Tjbh'arTtr^" w=T l 

3S >hM '{'H ■J|3nr^'?j;SJbTTFr I 

a!o I 

do aiHh^ R | -<H4-M (qUrl'n-M vtHpIqh) 

Shri Lajjaram Tomar in the article ‘^Rt5?q cPT in his book titled ‘^IRrihr 

f^RTT 3TWR’ has reiterated that Indian Psychology finds its roots in the Upanishads - 

where we find a mention of the five sheaths. Shn Arvind too has based different personality 
factors on the Upanishads, in the form of 5 sheaths. 

In the book titled -Ef^t 'OPbTT 'eR dtcHRiEJ? by Shriram Sharma of Gayatri Parivar, 

we find an elaborate account of the fire sheaths from chapters 3 to 8 of Vol. 13. 
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